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MEMOIRS OF MRS. EDWIN. 


a It is at all times difficult to give a just biography of living persons. 
= Sometimes information is obstinately withheld, and sometimes 
imparted under such false colours, that it is worse than nothing. 
A thousand various causes naturally arise to tinge such records 
with the hue of falsehood ; pride, self-love, and even modesty, 
conspire to lead the biographer into error, however impartial he 
| may be himself, however earnest in his search after, and love for, 
truth. On the present occasion other causes have prevented our 
being able to give a full account of the subject of our sketch. 

Mrs. Edwin is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richards, who for 
a long time acted at the Dublin Theatre in Crow Street, at that 
time under the management of Messrs. Ryder and Crawford. 

It is said that Miss Richards made her first appearance upon 
the stage at the early age of six years. This was in the character 
of the Romp, for her mother's benefit, in the last year of Craw- 
ford’s management. Success crowned the first attempt of early 
genius, and the result was, the manager engaged her to perform 
for a limited number of nights. Her chief characters were, the 
Fine Lady in Lethe, the Virgin Unmasked, Prince Arthur, and a 


part written expressly for her by O’Keefe in his farce of the Female 
Club. . 
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This account, if true, is indeed surprizing; but it is not safe % 
to trust these tales of premature genius. Comic acting, more 7 
particularly, is an imitation of art and nature ; and how was it | 7 


possible for a child but six years old to give a just imitation of | E 


manners, which she most probably had never seen, and which, 
if she had seen, she had not power to comprehend. That such 
tales should be told, and believed, is not at all to be wondered 
at; parents are always ready to make prodigies of their children; 
and the world in general is a mighty lover of the marvellous, 
We are the more inclined to disbelief on the present occasion, 33 ff 
Miss Richards's parents thought proper to withdraw her from the 4 


stage the moment she had completed her engagement ;_ the reason i 
assigned is, that the profession affected her health; this is sufi. 938 


ciently probable, but the same reason would have been equally 
valid for not bringing her at all upon the stage. It required no 
very great sagacity to perceive that the health of a child, but si . 
years of age, must be inevitably injured by a course so contray a 
to youthful habits. . 

In her fifteenth year she again commenced her theatrical career 
at York in the first walk of comedy. From this place she went 5” 
to the Richmond theatre, where she first-became acquainted with i 
her future husband, Mr. John Edwin, son of the celebrated co 
median of that name. ' ; 

Her increasing reputation acquired for her a very liberal offet (#7 
from the young Earl of Barrymore, to perform at his privat || 
theatre at Wargrave in Berkshire. Here too her success ws | J 
perfect. 

After visiting Cheltenham in her theatrical capacity, she 0b | 4 
tained an engagement at the Bath theatre. In consequence # . 
her success here, and being highly praised by the Irish nobility, = 
she received an engagement from Mr. Jones, the manager of the 
Dublin Theatre. Here she lost her husband; but it is not fort 
to enter into the details of private life. 

Her success in this place led to an engagement in London 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at this time on a visit in Ireland, and 
his recommendation brought her to the boards of the Lyceum, 
where she made her first appearance on the 14th of October, in 
the character of the Widow Cheerly. She acted with sufficiel! 
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| success, and appeared afterwards in the characters of Lady Teazle,. 
Bizarre, Violante, &c. 


When Drury Lane Theatre was rebuilt, she joined the company 


‘at that house. Since that period she has continued to perform 


with equal reputation to herself and pleasure to the public. We 
shall avoid entering into a minute discussion of her talents; that 
mere properly belongs to our Theatrical Inquisition, to which 
place, at a proper time, we must refer our readers, 

7 Fd, 








MISCELLANIES, 


THE CYNIC, 
Or, a Visit to the Metropolis. 
LETTER I. 


s° 


«* The stingings of a heart the world hath stung. 


—Byron. 


Ar length, my dear Philip, after many hair-breadth escapes, I 
have set myself down in safety in a very snug lodging, command- 
ing, as my lady says, a very agreeable prospect. In front it over- 
looks a small plot of ground, which, as it contains grass that 
was probably at one time green, and trees that were probably at 
one time alive, they have nick-named a garden. From my bed- 
room I have a very extended view of yards, manufactories, and 
chimney-pots, which latter raise their sooty heads on all sides in 
most beautiful confusion. The prospect is occasionally heightened 
by large volumes of smoke, black as.Erebus, that sometimes af- 
fects more senses than one 3 and in a windy day makes a burgla- 
rous entry upon my bed-room: but this is antedating the order 
of things. I have aot yet told you of my adventures upon my first 
appearance in this celebrated city. 

The post-boy had so well contrived matters, that he set me 
down at the Gloucester Hotel in Piccadilly, precicely at the hour 
of four, when all the fashionable world was beginning to peep 
abroad; for you must know friend Philip, that in this town we 
have made a grand discovery, which promises at some future 
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time to be of great benefit to the country at large, and is, in few | 
words, that the day was intended for repose, and that the night : 
is the season best suited for amusement; so that you see the faces 
of our belles are never exposed to the burning influence of the 
sun. It is true this system is apt to blanch their cheeks, and 
‘steal away their strength; but the first evil is easily cured bya 
paste of red paint, judiciously smeared upon the skin; and asto | 
the latter, it can scarcely be called an evil, as no polite lady would 4 
think of using her own feet, unless it were to enjoy the luxuries 4g 
of a waltz, or to steal to the couch of a lover. Thus much by way 7] 
of digression. | 


It was, as I said, about four, when the postillion thought pro- _ 


per to deposit myself and boxes at the hotel, and a very polite F q 


gentleman, of consummate assurance, bowed me into a roon 
above stairs. The postillion followed to receive the money for the 
chaise, and here I hoped the ceremony was concluded ; but un- 
fortunately I found myself mistaken. It was not sufficient that] 
payed the master, but I must also pay his servants: the postillion 
hoped my honour would not forget the post-boy. After having 
paid at the rate of two shillings a mile for the horses, this was 
rather unwelcome intelligence ; but on the score of my honour] 


was forced to comply, though certainly it was not with the best | é 


grace possible. I verily believe the post-boy in his heart conned 
me no thanks for my kindness, but applauded his own oratory; 
though at the same time he very submissively thanked my Honour. 
By the bye, Philip, I am determined to get rid of this Honour as 
soon as I conveniently can, for it is a most troublesome expensive 
companion ; sometimes I find him lurking at the bottom of a ta- 
vern bill, swelling the account most tremendously ; sometimes he 
comes as a beggar, and sometimes as a strumpet ; in short, he 
eats, drinks, and squanders away-so much, that I do not think it 
would be prudent for a man of my narrow income to retain him in 
my service any longer. I shall therefore, most assuredly, cast 
him off the first opportunity. 

As to see men and manners was the avowed object of my jour- 
ney, I thought I could not do better than employ the vacant time 
before my dinner in prowling about the streets. And now, Phi- 
lip, give me al] your attention, and as large a portion of faith 38 
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you can spare, for I have wonders torelate. The women—I would 
whisper it softly in your ear—the women actually show themselves 
abroad in all the splendour of primeval nakedness; at least our 
grandmother Eve, in her covering of fig-leaves, was well clad in 
comparison with the ladies of the present day. Their gowns and 
under-garments, garment I should say, reach just two inches be- 
low the knee; and consequently at every step an attentive eye has 
a very fair chance of learning the preceise complexion of the lady’s 
thigh. The front of the dress is carefully scooped down, so as to 
display the breast in full perfection. Often have I cried out with 
the poet, 
«« Hide! oh hide those hills of snow 


LA) 


Which thy frozen bosom bears 
Though I must allow this quotation is not altogether appro- 
priate, for their bosoms are any thing but frozen; they all are 
ripe and melting as peaches in September. Add to this they have 
a sort of wriggling gait, and an impudent stare that has more 


than once pnt my manhood to the blush. Behind them follows a 
servant dressed somewhat like the beadle of our town, bearing in 
his hand a long gilded pole, which he trails very leisurely along 
the ground; this is intended as a fly-flap I presume, to drive off 
the foppish insects that flutter about her; and it is wisely done, 
for flies generally fasten upon the tainted flesh. Whenever, there- 
fore, I see such a fellow, I draw my own conclusion. 

Perhaps you will say, how dees this agree with your former story 
of the women almost laying aside the use of their feet? I must 
grant you my expression was unguarded, and too broadly used ; 


but yet it is almost justifiable: could you but see Bond Street, 


where all the beaux and belles assemble to gaze and be gazed 
upon, then you would say I was not altogether wrong. Every 
body creeps along in a slow funeral pace, with as much order and 
decorum as if marching to the grave, the men by twos and threes, 
the women for the most part singly, and followed by a servant ; 
except in the case of the prostitutes, who walk lovingly arm in 
arm, staring quality in the face, and brushing the sides of mo- 
desty; for in this blessed town we make no distinctions. 

But if the immodesty of the women shocked me on s0 slight an 
acquaintance, how much was I disgusted on a nearer view. 
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Really it makes my heart ache to see women, the fairest flower of 
creation, the pride and glory of humanity, thus lowly and de. 
graded, But so it is, and Iam to tell you what [I really have 
seen, not what J] should wish to see. 

It was my fate a short time after my arrival to be introduced 
to a family high in the polite world, who thought of course they 
could do no better for me than invite me to their next ‘‘ at home,” 
for that is the fashionable mode of invitation, frora which you 
nay gain two very desirable points of knowledge; first, that you 
may come or stay, as best pleases yourself; and secondly, that 
being ‘‘ at home’’ is a certain signal to call in your friends. To 
you Philip, who are about to marry a lady from London, the in- 
formation may possibly be useful. At all events 1 should advise 
you not to cut down the old fir, as you will find it a very conve. 
nient place to hang yourself upon. Unless, indeed, you prefer 
death by water, in which case, for your greater convenience, yoy 
may order the workman to open the duck pond, which has beey 
lately filled up at the especial desire of the aforesaid lady. 

The formidable night came, and I entered a room blazing with 
lights, and crowded even to suffocation. It was with infinite dif- 
ficulty I contrived to wedge myself in; and for about two hour 
1 endured this torture without shrinking. The middle of the room 
was occupied by about eight couple, who were. dancing what is 
politely called the Waltz. It is hardly possible, for me at least, 
to describe this dance without violating the decency of language 
—like honest Montaigne, I’appelle un chat un chat. Thus then it 
is—the man and woman embrace each other, but not so closely 
that their bodies come in actual contact; that is dexterously ma- 
naged in the windings of the dance. In this position they whirl 
round the room with the same sort of double motion that the sun 
has, one upon its axis and the other on its orbit, Their cheeks 
glow—their eyes burn—their whole frame is disordered. Is this 
fit occupation for a modest woman? Must not the mind that caa 
descend to this, have thrown off the last feeling of modesty? Be- 
sides, it is as stupid as it is immoral. -For my part I can compare 
these Waltzers to ‘nothing better than monkies acting at a booth 
for the amusement of the populace. My head was actually giddy at 


all this twisting and twining; and home I fled in an excess of 
indignation. K. R. 
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THE TWO CRIMINALS. 





Oxe of these men was from the province of Le Forez, the 
other was a Provencal. The first, by name Charbonnieres, was a 
little, but strong and tight-made man, who had been sentenced 
to a long imprisonment; he bore his fate without repining, and 
was always gay, lively, and good-humoured. He had assumed to 
himself the title of Provost of the Chamber, because he had been 
its longest inhabitant; and in quality of his provostship he did 
the honours of it to every new comer. He pointed out to them 





~~ the most convenient corners for taking their repose, or rumi- 
} natng on their misfortunes; and, above all, he never forgot to 


Ses 


make those who had money pay their fine of entrance, by re- 
bee galing their fellow prisoners. Among those in this chamber 
brought in since the surrender of the town, was the Marquis de 
Pure, who had passed his whole life in involving himself every 
\ day de@per and deeper in debt by projects to clear his estate; who 
was poor with a very large property ; ill-lodged, though always 
building fine houses ; and who consumed a large sum annually on | 
eating, though he lived only on milk. Debts, houses, estates, 
were now all gone; all his embarrassments were likely in a short 
time to be ended. Another singular character was Monsieur Du- 
pleix de Charlieux, who was always gay, though always studying 
the Night Thoughts of Young ; who had a great fund of literary 
_ knowledge, which he was always imparting in the pleasantest 
- manner to those about him; and who took particular care of an 
y |e orange which he had brought with him into prison, to refresh his 
7% mouth with, as he said, in his way to the guillotine. The 
orange, however, dried away; but happily he had no occasion 
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" GF for it, as he was at length set at liberty. To these two the atten- 

— tions of Charbonnieres were particularly directed. Indeed, the 

, more the apartment filled, the more did the assiduities of the 

- provost increase. 

. Our chamber was long and gloomy; fifty new comers were 

re lodged mear the entrance; thirty old inhabitants occupied the 
th upper end. A large blue cloak, which was hung against the wall | 
r upon two nails, covered a great part of that end. Behind this 
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cloak, and concealed from observation by it, Charbonnieres haq 
for some time been busily employed in scraping out the cement 
which held ‘the stones of the wall together, and loosening the 
stones ; working chiefly while most of his fellow-prisoners wer 
taking the air, or sleeping. Three only of his comvades were as. 
sociated in the plot. One carried away in his pockets the mortar 
as it was scraped out, which he contrived to throw away ag he 
walked about the court. The other two were always singing, or 
rather bawling, or’clse quarrelling and disputing, to engage the 
attention of those who remained in the room, and prevent their 
hearing any noise, One day a vivlent dispute arose, when from 
words they came to blows, throwing their arms and legs about, 7 
to the great annoyance of their comrades, who fled to avoid re & 
ceiving kicks and cuffs not intended for them. In this interval 
of uproar, a large stone which had been detached, was, by a vio. 
lent effort from Charbonnieres, pushed through, and rolled down 
on the other side. This was all he wanted ; he came from be- 
hind his place of concealment, and laid himself down quietly on 
his straw, flattering’ himself, that under favour of the shades ot 
night he should now be able to bid adieu to his prison, 

But what was his disappointment, and that of his associates, 
when night came, and they went to explore the opening made, 
to find that it only led into a neighbouring church, now used 4 
a military magazine, and shut up with locks and padlocks, which 
it was impossible to force without instruments more powerful 
than those that they possessed! True courage, however, {ar 
from being damped, is only stimulated by obstacles ; and ow 
adventurers were not disheartened, but resolved to break through 
the church, and every other which they might meet with. With 
the same weapons which had hitherto served them, that is, th: 
tongues of their buckles, and the blade of an old knife, did they 
begin their operations, in a corner of the church opposite to the 
wall of the prison. Unfortunately,, the person who had the 
charge of the magazine, lodged directly behind this spot. The 
deadened noise which he at first heard, becoming every night 
more distinct, and seeming’ to approach nearer and nearer, he 
began to suspect what was really the case; when some fragments 
of stone‘and mortar falling into his chamber, confirmed his sus- 
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picion * It was midnight: he arose hastily, and gave informa- 
tion of what he had witnessed to the turnkey then in waiting. 
The latter accompanied him to his chamber, listened, examined, 
and was convinced that all was not right. He hastened back to 
the prison, and calling a guard about him, the doors of the 
chamber vere violently thrown open, and a search commenced 


with drawn bayonets. The soldiers raged, menaced, swore ; and 
the turnkey swore and menaced more than any of them. The 
prisoners awoke terrified, conceiving that the massacre, with the 
idea of which their imaginations had been so long filled, was 
now about to be realized; and they prepared themselves to die. 
Charbonnieres and his associates, who had returned upon the 


first alarm, were lying peaceably upon the straw, pretending to 
be fast asleep. ‘The walls were examined, the cloak was taken 
down; when, to the utter astonishment of the rest of the pri- 
soners, a large breach was discovered, made as if by enchantment, 
and without any one of them having entertained the least idea of 
what was going forwards. 

In vain did we all assert our innocence; the turnkey could not 
believe it possible that such a work could be carried on without 
our participation ; and he ordered irons to be brought, and swore 
that we should all be removed into solitary dungeons. The irons 
were produced, and four were already shackled, when Charbon- 
nieres suddenly started up as if from a profound sleep. With the 
air and manner of a general accustomed to command, and to 
brave every danger, “‘ Hold,” cried he; ‘‘ all these men whom 
you have thrown into so much terror are innocent ; perhaps they 
might even have had the false delicacy to have refused the means 
of escape, which would assuredly have been offered them. But, 
would you know the real author of the project, behold me! it is 
I! To no one will I yield the honour of having conceived the 
idea, that was entirely my own, though | have had associates in 
my endeavours to carry it into execution. ‘These three men, who 
still feign to sleep, in spite of the noise, have been the sharers 


in my labours, though they have not magnanimity enough: to 
share in the avowal I have now made. 


} They may justly be 
seized : they deserve to be ironed.” 


: Then, addressing himself to 
the turnkey, he proceeded : « My interest is to endeavour to quit 
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this place ; thine is to detain me in it, and to guard me well. | 
have fulfilled my duty, do thou thine. Bring hither the irons, 
here are my legs ready to receive them. I shall sleep well in my 
dungeon, dreaming of the inconceivable pleasure I should have 
had to have left thee here an empty apartment; and devising 
new means, if possible, yet to procure myself that pleasure.” : 
A profound silence was observed by every one during this ha- 
rangue. Charbonnieres sat down ; the irons were fixed on his 
legs. He looked with a smile of contempt on his associates, who 
reproached him for having denounced them. He wished a happy 
release from their troubles to all the company in the chamber: 
and went away gaily to be immured in his dungeon. Here he 
contracted a dangerous illness, which occasioned him to be re- 














moved to the hospital for the prisoners, whence he was carried 
before the revolutionary tribunal. When examined, he asserted 
that he had been arrested since the siege; preferring to run the 
hazard of being cut off at once, to lingering out in prison the 
time which yet remained to the expiration of his sentence. The 
idea was bold, and evinced great shrewdness of mind: it was 
erowned with the happiest success. His name was sought among 
the denounced; but nothing appearing against him, his name 
not even being upon the list, he was declared a good sans culotte, 
without wealth, and without a crime, and was immediately set 
at liberty. 

The Provengal was a man about twenty-two years of age, tall, 
and well made, with a very interesting countenance. He was al- 
ways neatly dressed. He sang well, he conversed well. He un- 
derstood his own language and the Italian perfectly; and ap- 
peared in every way to have received a good education; but the 
love of play had been his ruin, Detained at the Recluses, the 
soothing accents of his voice often charmed away the ennui of the 
other prisoners, who always shewed him that kind of deference 
which superior talents never fail to call forth. , 

One day I was walking in the court, when he came up and 
told me that my handkerchief was hanging out of my pocket, 
and would probably soon become the prey of some of the light 
fingered gentry. I thanked him for the warning with an air of 
astonishment which seemed to strike him, and which he easily 
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saw proceeded from my surprize that he had not rather himself 
taken advantage of the opportunity presented, than put me upon 
‘my guard against others. ‘* You are surprized, I see, Sir,” said 
he, ‘* but your surprise will cease when you know me better. It 
is very true, that for more than four years 1 have been in the 
habit of appropriating to my own use whatever I had an inclina- 
tion to; but I carry on this trade in an honourable way, and 
should blush to meddle with so insignificant an object as that in 
question ; more especially to take it from a fellow prisoner. You 
may be richer than I am, but I believe the balance of happiness 
to be on my side; and I certainly consider my life as in much less 
danger than yours.” 

I was so much struck with what he said, that I was led irre- 
sistiby to enter into a long conversation with him; when he in- 
creased my astonishment by the extent of his knowledge and at- 
tainments; and my regrets, that such excellent talents should 
have been so sadly perverted. ‘‘ Nature,”’ said he, ‘* has done 
something for me; and I thought that I could not acknowledge 
her gifts better, than in following the irresistible taste she gave 
me for pleasure. My parents would fain have made me what so- 
ciety call an honest man; but nature triumphed over society. 
This has made me a believer in fatalism, a belief which I find es- 
tablished only among the Orientals, who think that they march 
invariably, and without ever stepping aside, along the path which 
from: their birth they were destined to tread. I march along 
mine with cheerfulness and gaity. Why was I not born ameng 
the Arabs? I should then have been a warlike chief, and the 
terror of the caravans; nay, who knows whether, placed under 
favourable circumstances, I might not have become a mighty 
conqueror! I have laid siege to many a considerable house, and 
gained possession of it by force or stratagem, with as much plea- 
sure, and through as many palpitations of heart, as ever were 
experienced by Alexander or Tamerlane in the taking of Babylon 
or Samarcand. Believe me, I never stopped a solitary traveller, 
or a timid woman; to base and vulgar souls I leave these gro- 
velling exploits. My first great essay in my profession was ta 
make an incursion into a convent in ihe south of France. The 
convent, it is true, was inhabited only by women; but it was 
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defended by a gardener and a number of dogs, and bordered ona 
village, every inhabitant of which, on the least alarm, would 
have flown to assist in its defence. On a Sunday night, when the 
nuns were all at prayers, I Jeaped the garden wall, penetrated 
into the cloister, broke open the doors, and, in the short space 
of half an hour, had visiied all the cells ; not one escaped my re- 
svarches. Every thing that ] could lay my hands on was thrown 
vut at the windows, below which were posted some of my com. 

ades ready tu receive thei, and to convey them to a Carriage in 
waiting hard by; [ then re-jassed the wall, and, with our prize, 
we disappeared in an instant. What must have been the asto- 
hishinent, the stupefuction of the nuns; on returning to their 
cells, to find them thus rifled! ‘They must conceive it to be the 
work of some malignant spirit. .This exploit obtained me the 
name of the little decal, which 1- have borne ever since, and of 
which I have endeavoured to reuder anyself worthy. 


“Hf I shall be permitted to grow old, veryfying the old pro- 


verb, © the devil turn hermit ;° and then in some delicious soli- 
? 


tude [ will sit down and write my own history. You may, pei- 
haps, read it; and then you will see what infinite address, what 
courage, what foresight, what agility, my profession demands. 
imminent dangers, long and harrassing marches, plots and 
- counterplots, have already given me the experience of a veteran 
captain. My work will offer every thing that can interest a 
reader; sieges, combats, victories, hair-breadth escapes, nego- 
cialions, treaties of peace; it will have the most instructive and 
moral tendency, since it will shew that reputation is but a mere 
bubble, a chimera, a game of chance, in which, honour or cen- 
sure are alike distributed without discrimination ; where he who 
has obtained the one has often deserved the other, and would 
have had it, but for a trifling difference of circumstances. ‘The 
politician of modern days will here find his principles brought 
into action, and see that while I had my liberty I was an excel- 
cellent citizen. What does he recommend to us? Equality : ! 
have established it. The division of great fortunes: this is what 
J have effected. The rich, we are told, ought to impart theif 
superfluities to the poor: this is what I have compelled them (0 
do. ‘They tell us that enlightened men are, above all, to be. 
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feared; that they are dangerous persons, and enemies to the 
state: so I think, and I fly from light and observation. ‘Those 
who are esteemed the best citizens in these days, who are held 
the most in honour, who alone command, are men who, know- 
ing nothing, can scarcely sign their own names. Just emanci- 
pated from indigence by plunder, they will soon return to it by 
carelessness and disorder. They swear, they pillaze, they arrest, 
they proscribe ; such a government seems made for pirates, free- 
booters, for my companions and myself. I was arrested at the 
gates of the city hecause I had twenty louis about me. ‘This gold 
has disappeared, and I am not mad enough to reclaim it; like a 
good brother, I consider it as but just that others should share 
it with me. I have searched others, 1 was searched myself; I 
have taken from others, they have taken from me. All is equal 
in this life; and he is the happiest, as well as the wisest, who 
sees that all events ale predetermined ; who enjoys good health, 
and can sing, dance, and pay his court to the ladies.” 

A few days after this conversation the little devil got a petition 
presented to.the police, upon which he was interrogated and en- 
Jarged.—Plumptre's Narrative. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Iaquisitor. 
Sir, 

You will easily perceive that the following project is intended 
for a newspaper; but as I wish to make the most of my ingenuity, 
1 should wish to print it in your Magazine, that all Editors may 
have an opportunity of bidding. 

In the present dearth of news from the continent, T should 
think the vacant columns might be filled with @omestic informa- 
tion; which would be more useful, as well as more entertaining 
to your readers, than long articles upon Ciim. Con., and the im- 
policy gf the Corn Bill. Consider, Sir, these are tender subjects ; 
it is ten to one but what your reader's conscience wiil wince at 
the first subject; and, if you are at all in luck, you mav chance 
to touch him rather ungently in the second. Then, Sir, as to 
theatricals, perhaps your reader is a methodist; and there you 
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are thrown out again. Considering these things, I do not doubt 
you will pay to my proposal the attention it so justly merits, and 


send me, by return of post, as a recompence for my ingenuity, 


one of Mr. Henry Hase’s paper guineas, free of all expences. If 
you comply with all my requests, I shall communicate to you 
some more of my ingenious plans :—but to the purpose. 

As every village is of itself a little political world, with its po- 
tentates and placemen and patriots; and, in short, agitated, 
though on a smaller scale, by all the intrigues and factions of 
real courts and extended empires, I propose collecting the re. 
sults, and serving them up to the town as a weekly mirror ; it wiil Le 
a sort of miniature of the greater world representing its movement: 
with accuracy and precision. In the disputes of the parson an 
his parishioners, we shall find the image of royal contention with 
the people ; in the quarrels of the brewer and the squire, we shall 
‘have the type of aristocratic feuds; and, in the seduction oi 
Madge the milk-maid, the criminal conversation of higher life. 

IT subjoin a short specimen, to illustrate my intentions, Jeaving 
the explanation of every type to the discretion of the reader :—by 
the bye 1 should recommend this to all writers, for if the reader 
does not find wit, “he will be afraid to say so, lest it should be at- 
tributed to his own want of understanding. Tere are always 
cunning folks who will look wise at a dull sentence, as if they 
had found some secret humour, lurking under the mask of dull- 
ness; for by this they hope to increase the general opinion of 
their own sagacity. 

By the last Twickenham long coach we learn, that parson 
Welldo has completely discomfited the insurgents ; all but farmer 
Giles, of the water-mill, have submitted to the increased impost. 
The farmer still holds out; and, it is supposed, is urged on by 
the intrigues of the apothecary, who has been lately disappointed 
of the hand of Miss Susannah Welldo. It is to be hoped that this 
contest may be speedily ended ; we all earnestly pray for peace in 
these parts. 

K——h Town, October 7. A congress of the principal inhabi- 
tants has lately been held here, to settle the disputes between the 
rival churchwardens of St. Pancras and St. Giles, relative to the 
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form of their respective parishes. ‘Phe result of this important 
meeting has not vet transpired; indeed, it is supposed that no- 





thing will be settled before the middle of the next summer, for 
seven hampers of fruit 4nd wine have been sent in, which looks 


as if the sittings would not speedily terminate. An additional 





rate has been proposed, to defray the expences incident to these 





pr otracted meetings. 


3 TwicKENHAM Saurre’s Hatt, before the Saute. 
a Crim. Con.—Gilbert, v. Smith. 


This was a most aggravated casé of seduction. The plaintiil, 
q | Gilbert, is a miller, and brought this action against his partner 
4 and brother-in-law, Smith. Mr. Serjeant Botherum for the 
plaintiff, said, that this was the most aggravated case on record. 
As a friend to both parties he should say as little as possible; yet 
he felt it his duty to state, that this case was the most unprin- 
cipled, base, and infamous, that had ever appeared before the 
honourable court. In support of these assertions, he entered 
into a long detail of the arts which had been practised to seduce 
Mrs. Gilbert. Various letters were read in court, some of a de- 
scription too bad for publication: in one of these letters Smith 
wrote, ‘* My dearest charmer, I still wear. next my heart the 
flannel petticoat, which once, transporting thought, wound 
; round my Harriet’s thighs. Beloved of my heart! I have made 
4 it into a waistcoat, as a memorial of yourself.’ The learned 
E serjeant commented upon the deformed style of the letters; and 
made some sharp observations on the facility with which Mrs. 
Gilbert yielded to the arts of her seducer. 





4 Mr. William Cowslip, the brother of the plaintiff, was then ex- 
amined as to the leading facts, and stated, that he was first led to 
suspect the fact, from his observing that Mrs. Gilbert went cut 
frequently to the farm. ‘The rest of the evidence is of a nature 


in 


s 
not to be repeated. 
| Mr. Brogues for the defendant, observed, that by his client's 


pet 


©. Sos 


Ve) 


orders he was not permitted to enter into any defence; he was to 
— say nothing: but this he would say, that the plaintiff alone was 
— to blame, - He ought not to have trusted the defendant, who was 


&§ notorious for seduction; the barn door ought not to have been 
Vo. VI. 2A 
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lett open ; the plaintiff ought to have been in the way to prevent 
it; he ought to have been aware of the deticiency in the number 
ot his wife's flannel petticoats; and, finally, nobody was to blame 
but the plaintiff himself. The defendant was an innocent man, 
who had fallen into error; but this could not have happened had 
the plaintiff taken proper means to prevent it. More than tha: 
he was not permitted to say, but otherwise he could have pro. 
duced enough to satisfy the minds of the jury. 

Verdict for the plaintiff: damages—Thirty Shillings. 

It is understood that the defendant and Mrs. Gilbert have 
crossed the water, and taken a mill at the opposite village. 

Twickenham. The price of wood fuel is falling rapidly, owing 
to the number of barges laden with coal that have arrived lately. 





The wood-cutters and owners of wooded land have petitioned the 
lord of the manor, and the churchwardens, not to suffer the im- 
portation of any more coal, till the price of wood has reached its 
former value. ‘They state, that they are on the brink of ruin; 
from keeping horses, they are reduced to ride donkeys ; and from 
drinking brown stout and brandy, they are forced to put up wit) 
gin and porter; while the populace benefit at their expence, and 
indulge in the unheard-of luxuries of meat and bread. 

Accidents and Offences. Two foxes were. indicted for robbing 
the poultry-yard of farmer Gubbins, and found guilty. Sentence, 
Death :—they were, however, reprieved by the special warrant o 
the Squire. 

The society for the suppression of vice brought up an old wo- 
man, charged with having coughed thrice during divine service 
The woman was fined in the penalty of nine-pence. In default , 
of payment she was committed to the round house. 

A shocking accident occurred a few days since. The maid ser- 
vant of Mrs. Gobble, the justice's lady, gave, by mistake, a dose 
of rat’s bane to her lady’s favourite puz dog. Notwithstanding 
the humane and prompt assistance of the faculty, the poor animal 
expired in a few hours. Mrs. Gobble has been in consequence 
attacked with fever and delirium, from which the worst result is 
to be expected. 


A large portion of the workhouse was broken in by the late 





storm, and several of the paupers were crushed in the ruin. | 
: ‘ 
a 
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The news at first filled the minds of the neighbourhood with 
alarm; but the surveyor has made his report, and it is not cal- 
culated that the repairs will exceed fifty pounds. 

Thus far, by way of specimen ; if you approve of this, it will 
be requisite that you take into pay the drivers of stage coaches 
and twopenny postmen, who will furni-h you with all the requi- 
site information. Puck. 





A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER, 
AUTHOR OF THE ROBBERS, DON CAKLOS, &e, 

Freperick ScHiILLeR was’ born at Marbach, on the 10th of 
November, in the year 1759. His father was a military officer in 
the service of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and, in the latter part of 
his life, was appointed to the command of the beautiful Solitude 
at Stuttgard ; he was also well skilled in botany; and has left be- 
hind some writings on this subject, which bear ample testimony 
to his diligence and learning. 

Schiller’s mother is said to have been a very lovely woman, of 
warm romantic feelings, and vigorous understanding. In the 
circle of her companions she was looked upon as an enthusiast ; 
nor was this surprizing. Although blessed with unbounded 
spirits, her romantic spirit delighted in all that could feed a 
heated imagination. She preferred the song of the nightingale 
to the music of the dance; and found more pleasure in the con- 
‘templation of solitary nature, than in the bustle of society. 
Sometimes with a book, and sometimes with her harp or lute, 


she would wander alone to watch the rising and setting of the 
sun. She could be pleased with society; but her greatest happi- 
hess was in solitude. 


With such a disposition, it may easily be supposed that she was 
passionately attached to her son, the youthful Frederick: in him 
she saw her own nature reflected ; and indeed, it is said, his fea- 
tures bore a more than common resemblance to his mother. Her 
affection for him was without bounds; she was his earliest in- 
structor, and probably gave to his mind that bias, which even- 
tually bore down all the obstacles opposed to it. He was her con- 
stant companion ; and in their walks she recited to him tales of 
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fairies and enchanters, which his Youthfull faney greedily de- 
voured, 


The tales of childhood have seldeam much interest ; vet, as they 


serve, in some manner, to mark the progress of the human mind, 
I shall venture to select two from the many related by his bio. 
gvaphers, 

His parents once took him with them. on a visit to a neich. 
bouring forester. He was at this time in his sixth year, and, 
while playing with the foresier’s daughter, happened to discover 
a pistol in the room; ignorant of the nature of the weapon he 
held in his hand, he ran to the maid, and asked for what purpose 
it was intended, The servant, without thought, replied, that 
the pistol produced fire, and killed the birds. The boy immedi. 
ately pulled the trigger; and the contents were lodged in the op- 
posite wall, ‘* Look,” he cried in astonishment, and still con. 
tinued to grasp the pistol firmly. The company rushed out oj 
the next room, and the terrified father, snatching the weapon 
roughly from his hand, exclaimed, ‘* You might have shot you- 
self dead!" ** Dead!" Dead!” replied the boy, confused ;— 
«© Well, then I should be quite still and peaceful!” 

A short time after this adventure they were alarmed by his long 
absence from home; a violent tempest was coming on, and ‘the 
lightning had already begun to flash across the horizon.  Theit 
anxiety increased every moment; the search was continued, but, 
for a time, without success ; at last they found him on the top of 
alarge tree ‘Jn Heaven's name what are you doing there’ 
cried his father. “ I wanted,” replied the bey, to know 
whence all this fire in the sky came.” | 

As Schiller grew up to boyhood, he dedicated many hours af 
the day to writing, He kept a sort of common-place book, in 
which he carefully noted down all his thoughts, and the fruit ac- 
quired by his study. None of these books have been preserved; 
yet his biographers have ventured to give a most wonderful ac- 
count of their contents, while they confess the circumstance of 
their loss. They must, therefore, have relied upon verbal infor- 
mation, which entitles us to reject what they offer; and more ¢s- 
pecially, as the writing is infinitely above the comprehension of 4 
boy but nine years old 
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Thus passed his earlier years, when it became requisite to fix 
on some more extended mode of instruction. His mother pre- 
ferred a private education in Tubingen; but his father, who, as 
a soldier, was the friend of all military institutions, thought he 
could not do better than entrust him to the Karls’ academy. This 
military school at Stuttgard was, at the time of Schiller’s entering 
into it, conducted on the most rigid rules of military discipline. 
Subordination, in the strictest sense of the word, was its first 
and most sacred law. ‘They were summoned, or rather driven, 
to their studies by the sound of the trumpet and the fear of the 
cane. In martial array they marched to school; and the words 
of command, march! halt! to the left about face! called them 
to their daily occupation. ‘They went to meals, to sleep, to play, 
all in military order, But even this was not sufficient; the pupils 
were obliged to stifle every feeling, every talent that was not in 
consonance with the laws of the institution... Certain branches of 
knowledge were forbidden ; and the attainment of them was con- 
sidered as a crime. Nothing, in short, was to be studied but 
that set down in the school laws. If, for example, the future 
physician had dared to look ‘into the Encyclopedicee of the Belles 
Artes, he would have been considered asa notable offender: 
such conduct would have been set down as highly dangerous to 
the institution. Flosculus. 
(To be continued ) 





THE METHODIST IN H—LL. 

A CERTAIN Methodist, born and bred in London, though in 
What street the chronicle says not, but whose name, according 
to tradition, was John Grant, or, as he was vulgarly called, 
Johnny Grant,.chanced one day to fall in love with a young lady 
from Newcastle. As he possessed great wealth, and had besides 
a very sanctified reputation, the ceremony was soon settled be- 
tween him and this young sprig of methodism. The only condi- 
tion attached to it of any importance was that the newly-married 
couple should pass the honey-moon in Newcastle, at the house of 
the bride’s father; a condition that was readily acceded to, for 
Johnny was always extremely careful of the main chance. Ac- 
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cordingly, the pious c@ple set out on their journey, and were 
well received by their friends, who, in the true spirit of rustic 
hospitality, contrived to intoxicate the bridegroom. Over. 
powered by the fumes of the wine, Johnny fell into a profound 
sleep; in this state his new friends thought proper to complete 
the jest, by letting him down into a coal pit; and pleased them. 
selves not a little with the idea of his astonishment upon waking. 

In a few hours Johnny awoke, and was immediately surrounded 
by the miners; one of a peculiarly rough appearance stepped for- 
ward to the astonished, trembling bridegroom, and asked in a 
gruff voice, ‘‘ Who, and what are you? and how did you come 
hither?” Johnny, astonished at this infernal crew, concluded 
immediately that he was in hell, and very submissively taking of 
his hat replied, ‘‘ How I came here I know not, but I suppose} 
died.” 

<¢ Who, and what are you?” repeated the miner. ‘* When on 
earth,” replied the bridegroom, “I was Johnny Grant, 4 
righteous man, and a psalm-singer; but now I am in hell, lam 
any thing your Devilship pleases.” Puck. 





THE BOND OF BLOOD 


Original Romance, 

Ir was the hour of vespers. The evening was mild, and Alfien, 
weary of himself, and without any definite object, continued to 
wander through the streets of Rone. 

The vesper bell began to toll, He gazed with a mixture of pity 
and contempt on the numerous votaries of superstition, who 
flocked in crowds to the neighbouring chapel. Amongst these 
his keen eye discovered many whose bosoms burnt, not with the 
holy fires of religion, but with the scorching flames of lust. 
Here were young maidens, who used religion as a cloak for theif 
own undoing; wives, whose lips breathed forth the words of in- 
nocence, but whose secret whispers, were lust, and pollution of 
the marriage bed; young men, who, scorning the duty they 
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feigned to worship, insulted the holy fane by assignations with the 
votaries of dishonour. 

«* And this is our religion!” said Alfieri to himself; ‘‘ and 
these are our temples! the receptacles of lust, the hot-beds of 
pollution.” At this moment a female of a most lovely figure, but 
veiled from head to foot, passed close before him. She was ac- 
companied by a young woman of modest appearance, who seemed 
to be asort of humble friend. Alfieri in a moment forgot his 
moral reflections, and exclaimed, 

«© Heavens! how.beautiful! if her face is but like her figure.”’ 

He followed her almost unconsciously, and was close by her 
side before he was aware of the impropriety. ‘The Unknown was 
evidently disconcerted at his perseverance, and. hastened forward 
with quickened step, as if to avoid his importunity. Alfieri 
slackened his pace, and followed leisurely, until he saw her enter 
the chapel. For a moment he paused in doubt, but his curiosity 
quickly banished his moral feelings ; and, like most rigid judges, 
he fell under. the lash of his own censure. 

He looked round upon his entrance, and easily discovered the 
object of his search; it was, in fact, impossible to mistake her; 
and besides, the eyes of curiosity are keen. Her figure had all 
the lightness of a sylph, and was exquisitely beautiful in the just- 
ness of its proportions. Fancy itself could not image a form 
more lovely or more perfect. She was kneeling not far from the 
altar. Alfieri, whose curiosity and admiration increased with 
each moment, endeavoured to get a seat near her, notwithstand- 
ing the remarks of his neighbours, who were disconcerted by the 
rudeness of his efforts to make way through them. 

“* Bless my soul,’” murmured an old lady, ‘* the rudeness of 
the man is intolerable, and at such a time’— | 

Alfieri heeded not the murmurs nor the very fignificant looks 
which glanced upon him in his progress. His perseverance was 
at last successful; he found himself close by her side, and knelt 
with as sincere a spirit of devotion as ever fired the bosom of a 


saint; though, perhaps, it was not altogether of a very heavenly 
nature. 


The Unknown still wore her veil down; but now that he was 
*0 near to her, he easily saw throush its flimsy texture. The faceit 
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thus partially hid was as lov ely as the form which at first attracte) 
his attention: her dark blue eves beamed with an expression thar 
thrilled to his very soul; her cheeks glowed with the freshness oj 
the rose; every feature was moulded in the most perfect form of 
beauty; the faint yet lovely smile that played around her cori 


lips, gave to the whole face an expression so mild, so enchanting 


sae 
Ny 


it so harmonized with and softened the burning brilliance 4; 
her eyes, that Alfieri almost thought he gazed upon a being o; 
superior nature. Elis affections had before often roamed amongst 
the lovely sex, but never till now had he truly loved. His feeling: 
bordered upon adoration; he felt that for her he could sacrilic> 
life itself; that without her his future existence would be nothing 
but a dreary void, a waste unlovely and unloved. So eager ws 
his gaze, that it would have, been evident to anv body but so fer. 
vent a lover, that the object of it was evidently disconcerted ; si: 
cast her eyes down, and, in proportion to her embarras-meui, 
the quantity of her devotion was increased. A deeper red bur: 
in her rosy cheeks, and her lips moved silently, yet with a rapidity 
that must soon-have left the priest at a distance. 

To their mutual relief, the service at length ended ; the peoyi 
rose to depart, and, in a few minutes, the chapel was cleared: 
Alfieri and the lady with her friend alone remained. Each party 
seemed astonished at the delay on either side ; and each seemed to 
Wait for the departure of the other. 

«© T will not move,” said Alfieri to himself, “ I will not move: 
from this spot until I see her rise, for fear | should lose sight of 
her.”’ 

‘* What can be the meaning of this ?"’ whispered the Unknown 
to her companion ; ‘ this cavalier keeps his eyes so intently fixed 


upon us, and seems to watch us with so much earnestness 


Surely there is something evil lurking beneath this strange con- 
duct.” 


‘** That is precisely what alarms me,"” murmured her companion 
«* Would that Sebastian were come ; his delay is surprising.” 

During this short discourse, which was carried on in whispefs, 
Alfieri stood on thorns. He could easily.see by their looks and 
gestures that he was the subject of this whispering; bat it was 
not altogether easy to divine the import of it. From the emotion 
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betrayed in the face of the Unknown, and but imperfectly visible 
through the veil, he fancied that he had occasioned both anger 
and suspicion ; but then again that expression was attempered by 
something that evinced curiosity, if not a warmer passion; at 
least so he wished to believe: and fancy is too often the guide of 
our wishes. 

A few moments only had elapsed, and yet the ae of both 
parties had travelled over a wide field of doubts and conjectures, 
when a tall stout young man entered the chapel. ‘The poison of 
jealousy shot through Alfieri’s veins; and this feeling was not a 
little augmented in its vigour, when he saw the Unknown hasten 
to greet him. . 

‘*Who can this be?”’ he thought to himself; and added, 
peevish tone, ‘* Some lover I suppose. After all this, beauty is 
venal, though I have not been so lucky as to be the purchaser.” 

His heart condemned the thought the moment his passion had 
engendered it. ‘* So beautiful and yet so base; it is impossible !’’ 
This involuntary exclamation was so loud, that it was heard by 
the three strangers. The man immediately darted his hand be- 
neath his cloak; but the Unknown caught his arm, and mur- 
mured, ‘* Sebastian forbear! 1 command you—away !” 

All three hastily quitted the chapel. The man as he went out, 
turning round, cast a look of fury at the astonished Alfieri, who 
returned a glance of equal import. He saw only a rival in the 
‘stranger; and though, if this had been the case, it was pretty 
evident that the latter must have a prior claim to the affection of 
the Unknown, he yet began to consider him as an interloper. 
Burning with fury he strode out of the chapel. In his heart he 
was determined to punish the stranger for his presumption; but 
unfortunately, neither he nor his companions were any longer to 
be seen; and, in the crowded streets, all hopes of finding them 


were vain, Love and jealousy, however, saw no impossibilities ; 


he traversed the various streets, and, after hours spent in this 


fruitless labour, retired to his house worn out and discontented. 


His only consolation rested in the hope of seeing her at the ves- 


pers of the following day. This was sufficient food for a san- 


guine mind to feed upon, and, fully impressed with the reality of 
Vou, VI, | 2B 
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the idea, he began to form plans upon it, as to his future cop- 
duct. The detested rival he was fully determined to dispatch, a5 
the only obstacle in his way. As to gaining the lady's ‘affection 
he trusted to chance and his own perseverance; he had been too 
successful in his intrigues with the fuir sex to doubt of his suc. 
cess: vanity would not tolerate the idea for a single moment; } 
besides, despair was death; and who ever willingly resigned all 
hope! These delightful visions of the waking mind, soon lulled 
him into a perturbed and dreamy slumber. 

With the dawn of the ensuing day he recommenced his search 
after the Unknown, but without success. Hope, however, did 
not yet desert him; it was still possible that she might attend 
the vespers as on the evening before, and with this- expectation 
he continued in some degree to allay his impatient spirit. But 
the evening came, and still the Unknown did not appear. His 
eye glanced round the chapel, but met not with the desired 
object. His impatience was at its highest pitch; he burned to 
quit the chapel, but it was filled to the very door, and he could 
not with any decency force his way back through the crowd; 
that was worse than his perseverance in entering. He was there- 
fore compelled, notwithstanding his reluctance, to wait until the 
service was concluded; never before had it appeared to him of 
half the duration ; it seemed as if the priests were counting out 
the syllables on purpose to sport with his anxiety. A thousand 
times in his heart he cursed their tediousness, and invented ima: 
ginary punishments for their dilatory utterance. At last, how- 
ever, it was ended, and never did child spring from his accom- 
plished task to play, with more heartfelt satisfaction, than he rose 
at the conclusion of the service. He bounded up and darted through 
the crowd, although without any very satisfactory object for his 
speed. When he again breathed the fresh air, he began to con- 
sider what step was to be taken next. .In a city like Rome, it 
“was no easy task to find a female, of whom he absolutely knew 
nothing; without some other clue, success seemed impossible 
Yet still his resolution remaincd unaltered, and he determined 
not to relinquish the search while it was possible to continue it. 
‘That she was still in Rome he felt certain, and if so, it was more 
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than probable that she frequented some of the public walks with- 
out the city; thither then he hastened, and, after roaming for 
hours, was as far distant as ever from the object of his search. 
For the first time he began to feel despair. This sudden and un- 
accountable passion had taken full possession of him; and the 
possession of the unknown seemed essential to his existence. The 











excess of his former hopes made him feel this disappointment 
with greater keenncss. He was about to leave the place, when a 
man in the mean time came up to him, and made a sign as if he 
wished to speak to him. As all Alfieri’s ideas were employed 
upon the Unknown, he immediately supposed that this had some 
relation to her. He motioned to the man to go on, and walked 
after him ata short distance. From time to time the man looked 
back, as if to see whether he was still following him, and con- 
stantly, by signs, urged him not to lag behind, as if he feared to 
lose him.. When they had got clear of the crowd Alfieri walked 
up to him, and said, ‘‘ Now, your business? does it concern the 
_ lady whom I saw at yesterday’s vespers ?”’ 

“« The same.”’ 

«© Speak then!” 


** Not yet,”” replied the man, ‘‘ This is not the proper place.”’ 


He looked around him cautiously: many people were traversing 
the street. 


‘«* Are we watched,” said Alfieri: ** You seem to fear some- 
thing.” 


“* T have reason,” replied the man; ‘‘ My life is in danger.” 
“* Indeed! how so ?”’ . 


‘* That tale would be too long for this place. Come on, and 
we shall soon be in a place of greater privacy. 


(To be continued.) 


RD VUDVAWADWA™ 
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» VARIETY.—No. III. 


**T am now of all humours, that have shewn themselves humonrs since th 
old days of Goodman Adam, to the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock at 
midnight.—Shakspeare. 

sentinels 
COOKS PERSONS OF CONSEQUENCE, 

Cooxs seem to have been persons of consequence in the house. 
hold of our princes. Witness the manor of Addington, given by 
the Conqueror to his cook, and still held by the service of pré- 
senting the King at his coronation with a dish of plumb water. 
gruel, called de /a groute; for the making of which there is the 
recipe preserved in some of the public offices. The dress is Jike- 
wise settled: it isa laced bib sud apron. ‘Though that part of 
the ceremonial on the istallation of the knights of the bar), 
where the cook threatens to cut off the spurs of any knight who 
shall misbehave, seems rather to degrade his office. ‘ihe maste 


cook is, [likewise believe, the executioner for cutting off t! 


hand of any person who shall strike another within the verge ¢! 
the court. | 


TIMES FOR EATING. 
Extract from the Haven of Health, by Thomas Cogan, Master of 
Arts, and Bachelor of Physicke. 

Of Dinner.—* When foure houres be past after breakfast, a 
man may safely taste his dinner; and the most convenient time 
for dinner is about eleven of the clocke before noon. Yet Dio- 
genes the philosopher, when he was asked the question, ‘‘ What 
was the best time fora man to dine *’’ he answered, “ For a rich 
man when he will, for a poor man when he may.’ But the 
usuall time for dinner in the universities is eleven, and elsewhere 
about noone. At Oxford, in my time, they used commonly at 
dinner boyled biefe, with pottage, bread, and beere, and no 
more: the quantity of biefe was in value an half-a-penny for onc 
man; sometimes, if hunger constrayned, they would double their 
common.” 
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Of Supper.—‘* About foure houres after we have dined, the 

















time is conveuient for supper, which in the universities is about 
five of the clocke in the afternoone ; and in poore mens houses, 


whcu leisure will serve. 



























THEATRICAL AMATEUR. 

Mr. Von Feinaidgle’s system of artificial memory, founded on 
association of ideas, the utility of which is unquestionable, the 
other night led a gentleman, a theatrical amateur who had 


adopted it, into a whimsical error, which convulsed his auditors 





with laughter. He was performing the part of Hamlet, and in- 
stead of saying, ‘* [eat the air, promise crammed ; you cannot 
feed capons so.” He said, ‘* I eat the air, promise crammed ; 


you cannot feed Aldermen so.”’ 


SIR JOHN MEADE. 





Tne celebrated orator, Sir John Meade, was bred to the law 
in Ireland, and was deservedly distinguished as one of the finest 
orators that ever that nation produced. It happened that Sir 
Edward Seymour had an estate of 50001. a year fall to him in Ire- 
land. But this was a fortune too considerable to hope to get 
possession of without difficulty, as there were other claimants un- 
der the title; and therefore he found his personal appearance in 
that kingdom absolutely necessary. It is to be observed, that Sir 
Edward Seymour was accounted the proudest man in England ; 
and Sir John Meade was no less remarkable for the same fault. 
Sir Edward landed at Dublin, filled with that sovereign contempt 
which Englishmen generally have for the whole country, and 
meeting with some of his old friends who held the principal posts 
of honour there, he enquired whether there were any such crea- 
tures as lawyers to be met with in that damned place? They an- 
swered, ‘« Yes, and those very good ones; but if he had any 
cause of importance to try, he must apply himself to Sir John 
Meade, if he hoped to carry it.” <* Well,” said he, “ Let one of 
my fellows go and fetch him.” <* Your fellows, Sir Edward !" 
said one of the gentlemen; “* Why, ‘tis odds if you can get access 
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to him yourself.” ‘* What the devil!” returned he, ‘‘ Do Irish 
lawyers take such state upon them?” ‘* You are to consider, Sir 
Edward,”’ said the other, ‘‘ he is a gentleman of family, hasa 
noble fortune, and isso eminent in his profession, that should 
he be employed against you, you may bid farewell to your cause,” 
This last argument had such force with it, that Sir Edward con. 
descended to wait on Meade the next morning, who, being ap. 
prized of what the other had said, resolved to be as stately as 


himself, accordingly sent him down word, that he was then very 





























busy, but if he would, please to stay till he was at leisure, he 





would see him; so Sir Edward was shewn into a parlour, where 





he remained for an hour, to mortify, before he could obtain au. 








dience. When Meade thought he had humbled him enough, ke 





_ then sent out to let him know that he should he glad to see him, 





and received him with a politeness natural to him; but when Sir 





Edward went to open his case, he told him he must leave his, 





brief, for he could not spare time to hear it. Sir Edward laid 








down his brief with a purse of gold upon it; and then taking his 





leave, departed full of indignation, that he had now met an Irish- 
man prouder than himself. When the day appointed for uial 
came, there were several eminent counsel engaged on the oppo- 











site side; and Sir John, resolving to try the patience of his client, 

permitted every one to speak before him, without interruption, 

and sat drawing of birds with a pencil, while Sir Edward could 

hardly dissemble his resentment, thinking himself betrayed, and 

judging by the pleadings that the cause must inevitably be deter- 

mined agtinst him. At length, however, Sir John stood up, 
and desired to be heard; and having made himself master of the 
subject he was to speak upon, he so fully refuted all Sir Edward's 
antagonists, and made his title to the estate so evident, and with 
so much eloquence, that he obtained a decree to be put in imme- 
diate possession. On the breaking up of the court, Sir Edward 
pressed Sir John to give him his company that evening; but 
he excused himself, telling his client he was that night engaged 
toaclub. ‘* Well then,” said Sir Edward, ‘‘ let me accompany 
you, if you think it will not be disagreeable to your friends.” 
Sir John made answer, ‘* They would all, he was sure, think he 
did them honour.”’ So accordingly, Sir Edward met them. 
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friends finding him in bed at twelve o'clock on the 


Some of his 
ensuing day, he told them he had been up all night. “ With 
whom, Sir Edward?” ‘* Why,” returned he, ‘ with Homer, 
Plato, Socrates, Cicero, and all the Greek and Latin poets, phi- 
losophers, and orators.” 






THE CONFUSED ACTOR. 
A cerTain actor (in a London theatre) of little fame, but of 


great notoriety, delivered a message in the following whimsical 
style. Thus wrote the author :—‘ Sir, the Marquis of Otranto 
and his followers are at the gate, and swear that unless you deli- 
ver up a lady that’s secreted in the castle, they will set it in 
flames!" Thus said the actor:—‘‘ There’s a whole troop of 
Otranto’s at the gate, and they swear that unless you come and 
deliver a lady directly, you will be all burnt alive!!! 


THE ORIGINAL MACHEATH. 

Tom Walker, the original Macheath, once gave out a play, in 
which he exhibited his happy talent for blundering. It was upon 
a Saturday night, the play Henry the Eighth, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Bicknell. After having made his bow he began :—* Ladies 
and gentlemen, to-morrow’’—Here a gentieman from the pit in- 
terrupted him by saying, ‘‘ To-morrow is Sunday, Sir.’’ This ad- 
dress threw poor Walker into confusion ; however he made a se- 
cond attempt, and very sententiously delivered himself in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘‘ On Monday night next will be performed the 
historical play of King Henry the Eighth, containing the divorce 
of Anna Bullen, the marriage of Queen Catherine, and the death 
of Mrs, Bickuell; for the benefit of Cardinal Wolsey.” 





WIT NOT EXTINGUISHED BY WINE. 

Frederic the Second wished to have a poet-laureat. Three candi- 
dates were named for his Majesty's choice. One of them was a 
famous and ready wit, and confessedly so superior to the other 
two, that not the least doubt was entertained of the King’s 
choice falling upon him. It was therefore agreed between the 
other two to make him drunk ; and they asked the King’s butler 
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for champagne, before they were calicd for, in order, as they 
pretended, to put them in spirits for the trial of their extempore 
talents. The wine was brought, and they drank their man so 
completely down, that when his turn came he could hardly stand, 
and went reeling to the King; and in making his obcisance, he 
hickup’d in his Majesty's face, while the champagne ran out of 
his mouth. He retained, nevertheless, his presence of mind; 
and addressed the King in the following words : 

Thee, Sire, on bended knees let others grect, 

I cast my soul for rev’rence at thy feet. 

Upon which, the King perceiving the trick his brother candi. 

dates had been playing him, named him his poet-laureat, saying. 
that ‘‘ if he can do thus much when drunk, [shall be curious to 


see what he can perform when he is sober.’ 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Aw officer who had commanded a volunteer corps in the seven 
vears war, at the peace procured. his discharge. The King, whon 
he had frequent opportunities to sce, promised not to forgct hin 
In the mean time, pressed by the neccssities of a large family, he 


stated his case to his Majesty repeatedly by letters, to which he 


received no answer, he had then recourse to satire; and having 


a bane 


composed .a severe lampoon on royal ingratitude, he stuck in 
the frame of a favourite picture in the gallery at Potzdam, before 
which the King would oftentimes stand a quarter of an hour lost 
in contemplation of its magic colours-and extraordinary beauties, 
.a defiance of all detection of the author, in the following terms: 

** Your Majesty gives yourself great trouble in attempting to 
discover the author of the Satire, but it is impossible, though 
there are four of us concerned, I, ink, pen, and paper.” 

The King was more piqued than before, and offered a reward 
of 500 gold Frederics for the discovery of the author. The next 
day the colonel’s name was announced to the King for the disco- 
very of the Satire. His Majesty started on hearing his name, and 
ordered him to be introduced. When the colonel saw the King 
he fell on his knees, and said, ‘* Your Majesty has promised to 
give the informer 500 Frederics ; he now lies at your feet, well 
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knowing that he shall be imprisoned in Spandau for life; but the 
reward will save a wife and eight children from a state of despera- 
tion.”” The King answered, ‘‘ He has pronounced his own sen- 
tence: let him wait.’’ His Majesty retired to his cabinet, and 
wrote an order to the commander of Spandau, which he gave to 
the colonel sealed up, saying, ‘* You will quit ‘Berlin in 24 hours, 
and the 500 Frederics in gold shall be paid to your family.” 

The colonel bowed most humbly, left the King with every. 
mark of respect, and went to his own house. In a very few mi- 
nutes the page arrived with 500 gold Frederics, and having deli- 
vered them to the colonel’s wife, repeated the royal order for his 
departure for Spandau in 24 hours. Soon after, in the course of 
the day, all Berlin talked loudly of the King’s cruelty to so very 
deserving an officer. In the meanwhile the time ran out, and 
the afflicted colonel began his journey amidst the piercing cries, 
the blessings, and good wishes of his distressed wife and children. 
It was some consolation to him and them, that the commander 
of the fortress at Spandau was an old acquaintanée and friend of 
the colonel. Before he arrived, the news had reached the com- 
mander of the castle of his old friend's disgrace ; and he was pre- 
pared to receive him with open arms. As soon as the colonel got 
to Spandau, he went immediately to the castle; and the meeting 
of the two friends was moving to a great degree. When the com- 
mander saw the colonel, he threw himself into his arms, without 
power of utterance for some moments; and the moment he could 
speak, assured him, that his greatest pleasure would be to make 
the colonel’s confinement as little irksome as possible. Upon 
which the colonel delivered to him the King’s sealed orders. The 
commander took the packet with a trembling hand, broke the 
seal, and hardly read the two first lines, when he threw himself 
in an extacy of joy into his friend’s arms, and, in the most affec- 
tionate tone cried, ‘‘ The King makes you commander of Span- - 
dau for life; and I go to Berlin to wait for further orders.” The 
astonishment of all parties at this sudden reverse of fortune, may 
be better conceived than described *. 


Daggerwood the Younger. 


* This anecdote forms one of the principal incidents in the opera of Frederic 
the Great. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET*. 
A NOVEL BY LUIGI DA PORTO. 
From which it is plain Shakspeare took the subject of his celebrated Tragedy 
of the same name. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue first edition of this tender and elegant little novel appeared 
in 1535, in octavo, from the press of Benedict Bindoni ; the se. 
cond, with rhimes, in 1539, from that of Marcolino. This also 
was in octavo, and was printed at Venice as well as the former; 
and the Cavalier Zorzi re-published it in Vicenza, together with 
the rhimes of Porto, through the medium of Lavezzari’s press: 
this was in quarto, in the year 1731. It was finally inserted in 
the Italian Novellist, according to the second edition, which was 
thought to be preferable to the other; and which we for the same 
reason insert in this journal, being besides persuaded that it was 
the same which was made use of by the great tragic poet of the 
English. The first edition is so rare, that, as well as the second, 
in the sale of the Pinellian Library, it was sold for five guineas; 
and that of Vicenza, for twenty-six shillings. 

Luigi da Porto was born at Venice, of an antient and nobk 
family, in the year 1485; and died there of a wound in 15%. 
He was a captain of light dragoons, and served in the republic of 
Venice in the war of Gradisca, and in the affair of the famous 
league of Cambray. He was the friend of many illustrious per 
sonages, and more particularly of the celebrated Cardinal Bembo, 
who, as it is believed, made some alterations in the second edi- 
tion of the above-mentioned novel. 

The author relates, in the dedication of this elegant little work 
to the Lady Lucina Savorynana, his relation, that an archer, 
named Peregrino, a Veronese, a man forty years of age, always 





* The original, from which we are now translating, is to be found ina & 


sort of Italian magazine, entitled, ‘‘ Il Mercurio Italico, o sai, Ragguagli9 
Generale intoruo alla Letieratura, Belle Arti, Utili Scoperte, &c. di Tutta 
L’ Italia.” It is requisite to observe, that we have translated freely, and evel 
ventured to make some-omissions, for the sake of condensing the whole into 
aS Narrow a compass as possible, —£d. 
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mild, valiant, and in love, recounted, to amuse him, the 
mournful story of the two faithful and unfortunate lovers. 
Whoever reads with attention the following novel, and com- 
pares it with Shakspeare’s celebrated tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
will see that from the opening to the conclusion of the tragedy, 
all the principal events are similar to those in the novel. In two 
things the poet varies. According to the novel, Romeo is visited 
in the monastery by Juliet, whereas he has made him, with a 
noble contempt of death, visit his beloved in her own house be- 
fore his departure, although he incurred great danger in suffering 
himself to be seen, on account of his being banished from the 
state. The other variation is in making Romeo die before Juliet 


awakes. Flosculus. 
_ The tale itself will be given in our next.—Ed. 








The Collector.—No. XVII. 


“« As a good housewise out of divers fleeces weaves one piece of cloth, a bee 


gathers wax aud honey out of many flowers, and makes a bundle of all; so 
have I collected this cento out of divers writers.” 


Burton’s ** Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


1.—JOHN STYLES, 

In some former numbers of ‘‘ The Collector,’’ I have given a 
short account of a few of the principal English writers who have 
distinguished themselves by their furious attacks on the institu- 
tion of the Stage. In the course of these brief notices, which 
will be continued oceasionally, it would be unpardonable to omit 
the gentleman who forms the subject of the present article. The 
work which entitles him to a place among these stage-oppugners 
is called, ‘* An Essay on the Character and Influence of the Stage 
on Morals and Happiness * ; by John Styles ;”” Svo, 1807. And, 


* It is unlucky, they say, to stumble at the threshold; but surely Mr. 
Styles is in this predicament. What is the meaning of the Character of the 
Stage on Morals, &c.? I suppose he intended to say, the ** Character of thé 
Stage, and its influence on Morals and Happiness.” His title-page, however, | 


may be considered as a fair specimen of the correctness of the work itself, 
which is a mere farrago of similar blunders. 
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I am told, is looked upon by the Methodists as an unanswerable 
philippic against that “* invention of Satan.” Few are the “ se. 
rious Christians’’ whose book-cases are not decorated with a copy 
of it; and those babes of grace, the Eclectic and Evangelical 
Reviewers, have extolled it to the skies, as a-master-piece 
eloquence. 





1 do not feel inclined, nor in fact would it be a very easy un- 
dertaking, to give an analysis of the contents of Mr. Styles's 
book. Never, indeed, was that often-quoted passage more truly 
applicable—‘* A tale told by an idiot,’’ &c. I believe .it would 
puzzle the most ardent of Mr. Styles’s admirers to point out a 
single original remark or argument in the whole course of his 
work ; it entirely consists of vulgar abuse, drawn from the “ sa. 
cred storehouse of his predecessors,’’ Collier, &c. and a collection 
of the common-place declamations against the encouragement of 
theatres, the futility of which has so repeatedly been shewn, that 
it would indeed be slaying the slain to offer to refute them. 
These, together with a plentiful sprinkling of hacknied quota- 
tions from Milton, Virgil, and Rousseau, form the sum total of 
Mr. Styles’s far-famed ‘‘ Essay on the Stage,” which, it was 
fondly hoped, would give the death-blow to the institution of the 
theatre, and utterly confound the supporters of those ‘‘ agents of 
Satan, the players.” 

If Mr. S. has not the learning and abilities which his precursors, 
Prynne and Cellier, undoubtedly possessed, it will be seen by the 
subjoined extracts from his work, that in the attributes of scurti- 
lous abuse and uncharitable and wilful misrepresentation, which 
so strikingly distinguished those opponents of the theatre, he is 
far from being defective. These, however, are inseparable from 
the character of the Methodist ; morose and gloomy in their own 
dispositions, and the declared enemies of liberality and refinement, 
willingly would they reduce the remainder of mankind to the like 
lamentable state of misery and despair; affecting to regard all 
amusement as vanity, and all cheerfulness as a heinous and un- 
pardonable crime in the eyes of Providence. 

« As if our maker, 


The God of mercy, were an undertaker.” 
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How just is the observation of Balzac upon these gloomy hypo- 
crites :—‘* Si ceux, qui sunt les ennemis des divertissements hon — 
nétes, avoient la direction du monde, ils voudroient éter le printems 
et la jeunesse,—l'un Vannée, et l'autre de la vie. 

But to proceed with my extracts from Mr. Styles’s work, which 
I think must fully justify all | have advanced above, in the eyes 
- of every one whose reason is not blinded by bigotry and prejudice. 

‘Flattering compliments from a venal pen may soothe the 
pride of greatness, and there may be ‘ golden reasons’ for em- 
ploying the honied accents of praise; but the man who will sa- 
crifice his dignity to his interest, dishonours human nature, and 
has only to turn pLayeR to complete the degradation of his charac- 
ter.—Preface, p. x. 

«¢ When once the appearance of virtue is substituted in place 
of the reality, it may be fairly said, the nation of which it is cha- 
racteristic is on the decline; and it is a remarkable fact; that the 
theatre never becomes a general or a favourite amusement in any 
country till this is the case *’"’".—P. 17.. 

*« As a prosperous Stage is one of the effects of luxury, idleness, 
and dissipation, it is marked with the features of its family; and 
to render their progress more alarming, it lends to its progenitors 
all its power. Aided by the Theatre, these destroyers of virtue 
become more and more successful in the work of death. In the 
Stage they have a powerful auxiliary; more particularly useful in 
enlarging the boundaries of their influence. While dissipation 
moves in the narrow circle of the exalted few, it is but an ex- 
crescence on the body, it affects not the constitution; but when 
it widens its sphere, and embraces alike the poor and the rich, it 
is as if the whole mass of blood was infected with deadly poison ; 


* Indeed! Let us see how far this assertion is borne out by facts. Two 
centuries ago London contained more than twice the number of theatres it 
does at present, and the fondness of our ancestors for theatrical amusements 
was proportionably great ; yet it may be questioned whether the nation has 
been much “ on the decline” since that period; or, if it has, the decay is so 
gradual that it is imperceptible. This reminds me of a hon mot of Fontenelle’s, 
Some one was advising him to discontinue drinking coffee, saying, it was 
slow poison. ‘* Slow, indeed!” replied the wit, ‘* for I have drank it these 
80 years past, and still find myself robust and healthy.” 
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and that channel through which the higher classes of society pour 
forth their contaminating influence upon the humbler walks of 
life, whatever it be, is of all evils that ever entered the world the 
most baneful and destructive; and | feel no hesitation in declaring, 
that this evil is the Stage.”’—-P. 23. 

<¢ What is the enemy which has dashed the cup of domestic en- 
joyment to the ground? ‘The Stage. Let the theatrical passion 
once be cherished in a female bosom, and farewell modesty: the 
taste is vitiated, and domestic happiness is gone. If a daughter 
of mine could visit the Theatre, and tell me that she could view 
with pleasure the scenes in Pizarro, The Stranger, The Virgin of 
the Sun,- John Bull, and twenty other popular dramatic pieces } 
could name, I should clasp my lost child to my bosom, weep at 
the thought of innocence for ever fled; and mourn the day that 
made me a parent: her soul is polluted, and that is the essence 
of prostitution ; the dignity of virtue is lost, and what remains *? 
If the mother of my children could spend an evening at the 
Theatre, and be gratified with what is passing there, she would 
lase my confidence, and forfeit my regard; for I should be sure 
she had lost the best qualifications of a wife.”"—P. 35. 

“© How has it happened, if the Stage be the school of virtue, 


that the most dissolute and abandoned of mankind are its pa:- 
* O, immaculate Miss Styles! 1 have heard, and do in part believe it, 
that in the education of this young lady, Mr. S. has strictly adhered to the 
advice given with such amusing simplicity by Jeremiah Taylor, in sec. 3. of 
his ‘* Holy Living :”—‘‘ Virgins must contend for a singular modesty ; whose 
first part must be an ignorance in the distinction of sexes, or their proper in- 
struments.” Nay it is averred that, like the old lady in Tom Jones, her eves 
were never shocked even by the sight of a man without his coat. It is not, 
however, the witnessing the performance of such pieces as John Bull, &c. that 
will “* blur this delightful grace and blush of modesty,” which Mr. Styles 
seems so chary of, but the visiting such sinks of iniquity as the far-famed 
evangelical temples in Blackfriar’s Road, and elsewhere. Let those parents 
who wish their daughters to remain in the happy state of ignyrance recom- 

mended by Taylor, look well to this :— 

‘6 There some are fou o’ love divine, 
An’ some are fou o’ brandy ; 
Au’ many jobs each day begin, 


That end in houghmagandie.”""—Burns. 
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sionate admirers and warmest advocates; that those who trample 
on every moral obligation, and despise the precepts of religion, 
have, in every age, afforded the Theatre their most cordial sup- 
port? The truth is, that the Stage is the nursery of depravity, 
and the accomplice of crime. The virtue which it inculcates is 
vice softened and refined; or it would not receive the voluntary 
suffrage of every pupil of iniquity.” 

«© That the Theatre has widened the circle of dissipation, that 
it has given a mortal stab to the virtue and happiness of youth of 
both sexes in the higher and middling classes of society, are facts 
too noturious to be denied, and too awful not to be deplored by - 
every friend of human nature.’”’—P. 26. 

«* Another argument against the Stage may be drawn from the 
characters of players. The sentiments of mankind have ever 
consigned this wretched class of beings toinfamy. It is impossible 
to entertain respect for a player ; and there is not a family of any 
consideration in Britain, which would not count it an indelible 
disgrace if any of its members were to embrace this dishonourable 
profession.” —P. 54. 

At p. 118 of his work, Mr. Styles presents us with the fol- 
lowing profound remark, the result of his cogitations and medi- 
tations on the sinful pleasures of the Theatre. It is certainly a 
wonderful discovery, and well mezits the distinction conferred 
upon it by Mr. S. of being printed as a distinct paragraph. 

*‘ It has often struck me, when meditating on the subject, 
that could we banish from the Theatre the illusion with which its 
scenery, the dress, and language of the performers captivate the 
mind, we should lose all temptation to visit-it for amusement ! !"* 

In the fifth volume of Dr. Aikin’s ‘‘ Annual Review," the errors 
and absurdities of Mr. Styles's book were clearly pointed out, and 
a well-merited chastisement inflicted upon its besotted and fana- 
tical author. This called forth what Mr. S. terms a “ Reply,"— 
lucus a non lucendo,”—a mere ‘‘ rhapsody of words,” equally des- 
picable and ridiculous as the original ‘* Essay." With an extract 
from the above-mentioned critique in the “ Annual review,” I 
will conclude the disgusting subject of Mr. Styles, and his frivo- 
lous play-opposing arguments. 

“‘ This, then, is the secret cause of our author's antipathy te 
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the Theatre; it retards, forsooth, the progress of a fanatical sect, 
Observe what sort of beings grow up under their mischievous 
discipline. The men are spiritless and cunning, the women want 
the amenity of benevolence. All are austere, anxious, shy, and 
melancholy ; speaking with a slothful whine, and with few radia. 
tions of intelligence. Without being aware (query) of the blas- 
phemous impiety, and worse than atheistic profaneness of such 
an opinion, they think and teach of God as if he had a dislike to 
the happiness of his creatures. Pitiable mistakers of the eternal 
interest which you affect to have at heart, O! learn, while it is 
yet time, that to enjoy is to obey; and that habitually to diffuse 
happiness is alone to deserve perpetual existence. 


ee ———_—— =- - ee —— 


«* We exhort Mr. Styles to re-consider his inconsistent yet dan- 
gerous arguments. He is for abolishing an institution, which to 
the young and uneducated is an important teacher of historic 
events and living manners; an institution which powerfully calls 
forth the important virtues of courage, sense of honour, genero- 
sity,. love of character, fear of shame, feeling, beneficence, pub- 
lic spirit, and philanthopy; which is the foe of hypocrisy, effemi- 
nacy, asceticism, and intolerance; an institution, which bestows 
more hours of glowing delight on the guests of its indiscriminate 
hospitality, than any other place of assemblage ; an institution, 
which genius has nursed into celebrity, and which taste has con- 
verted into a defence of refinement and morality. 

“©We denounce this work as inits object and tendency essentially 
misanthropic. The rashness of assertion which we have had oc- 
casion to chastise, we are content to ascribe to the writer's igno- 
rance; we should be sorry to find piety in alliance with voluntary 
fraud ; if we concede to it the praise of eloquence!! we consider 
that eloquence but as a splendid sin.” 








2.—THE STEP MOTHER. 
Tue story on which this play is founded, as detailed last month 
in the Theatrical Inquisitor, by J. A. of Edinburgh*, wild and 


* T request this gentleman will accept my thanks for his supply of what has 
long been a desideratum here,—a regular detail of the Edinburgh theatricals. 
Similar accounts from Dublin are still more wanting; the generality of the 
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improbable as it may appear, is an historical fact, and may be 
found in Thuasus, lib. 12, Knolles’s Turkish History, &e. It 
~ has been a favourite subject with our dramatists, as will be seen 
by the following enumeration of pieces, the plots of which are 
all built on the same foundation with that of the ‘‘ Step-Mother.” 

The first on the list is ‘‘ Mustapha,” a tragedy, fol. 1633, by 
Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, the intimate friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and author of the Life of Sir Philip, prefixed to the 
« Avcadia.” This play was never acted, being written upon the 
Grecian model, with chorusses, &c.; and totally unfit for the 
English Stage, There is an edition in quarto, 1609, but it is 
scarcely more than a fragment, being not only incorrect, but 
extremely imperfect; and probably was published without the 
author’s knowledge. The folio edition, however, is greatly en- 
larged and corrected. | 

The next is ‘* Mustapha, the Son of Solyman the Magnificent ;” 
tragedy, folio, 1668. This play was written by Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery, author of several other dramatic pieces; it is 
wholly in rhyme, according to the too-general custom of those 
times. When first produced it was esteemed a good play, and 
performed with great success at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Dryden was of opinion that it should naturally have 
ended with the death of Ranger, and not have given us the after- 
incident of Sclyman’s divorce from Roxalana. As I formerly oc- 
cupied a page or two of the Theatrical Inquisitor with some re 
marks on, and “ elegant extracts” from, this play, any further 
notice of it in this place is unnecessary. 

Mallet is the next author who produced a play founded upon 
the same story as the foregoing; it is entitled, «* Mustapha, a 
Tragedy,” octavo, 1739, is written with some taste, and was 
performed at Drury Lane with success; but has never been 
deemed worthy of revival. In the character of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, and Rustan, his vizier, the author is supposed to have 
glanced at George the Second and Sir Robert Walpole. 


nannies London are equally well acquainted with the theatres of St. Pe- 
tersburgh or Vienna, as with that of the Irish metropolis. It is treated, like. 


~ ‘~ other institutions of that unhappy country, with contempt and neg- 
ect. : 


Vox. VIL 2D 
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The last piece which ly have met with upon the subject jg 
«© Mustapha, a Tragedy,” anon. 1814; the author of which, mey 
‘ saltem judicio, far excels all his precursors in the conduct of his 
plot, and the beauty of his language. It is dedicated to Mr, 
Southey, and is evidently the production of a man of genius, 
Whether, however, it would succeed on the stage is a question, 
which they who reflect upon the cool reception of De Montfort, 
Remorse, &c. will be inclined to decide in the negative. Perhaps 
the following extract, the speech of Mustapha, the night befor 
the battle, may tempt the reader to a perusal of the whole. 


«* Mus. (Looking at the moon.) Pale, peaceful planet! wha 
a quict scene 

Thou look’st upon to night, winding thy course 
Through that soft sleeping sky of heavenly blue, 
And not one sound beneath, save the deep watch-word, 
_ Or clanging footstep of the sentinel, 
That, heard at intervals and dying off, 
But makes the stillness felt. To-morrow night, 
All clamour and disorder ; flying troops, 
And foemen in pursuit, the neigh of steeds 
Loose, and the long shrill whistle of the victor 
Calling his wandering comrade; on the field 
A deathy stillness, horribly disturb’d 
By wailing widows seeking for their dead ; 
And noise of merriment, and grating mirth, 
And drunken triumph in the distant tents. 
O God! O God! and what a little thing 
Is life! the shadow of the cloud, that passes 
Over the sunny hills at noon, and none 
Can tell where it has been. We are like snow 
That falls upon the water, white one moment, 
Then mix'd wi’ the stream for ever *,”’ 





‘¢ Pleasures are— 
like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever.”,——Zom o’ Shanter. 
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3,—LEARNED LADIES. 

Ir is an opinion advanced by Varillas, that all learned women, 
and lady-writers, are -peculiarly alive to the soft passion; an ob- 
servation which he founds upon a treatise by Torquato Tasso, 
wherein it is asserted. 


4.—SHAKSPEARE. 
Wuite yet our isle lay wrap'd in feudal night, 
And faintly dawn'd Refinement’s earliest light ; 




























Ere Sentiment gain’d strength at Wit’s expence, 

Or cold Formality enfeebled Sense ; 

By Truth inspir’d, transcendent SHAKSPEARE came, 
Unquestion’d heir of everlasting Fame! 

Spurn'd the dull bounds which vulgar souls confine, 
And wav’'d his pinions for a flight divine. 

Beneath his touch a new creation grew, 

Though wild, consistent—though ideal, true ; 
Fancy to him resign’d her pictured zone, 

And Nature claiin’d his offspring as her own. 

Such was the bard who, in Eliza’s reign, 

That language spoke which Art could never feign ; 
With genuine life adorn’d the mimic scene, 
And charm’d alike the peasant and the queen. 

“* Shakspeare is, above all writers, the poet of nature, the poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and life. 
Whatever be his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or to 
conduct the story without vehemence or emotion through tracts 
of easy and familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain it; as he 
commands us we laugh or mourn, or sit silent with quiet expec- 
tation, in tranquillity without indifference. The force of his 
scenes has suffered little diminution from the changes made by a 
century and a half*, in manners or in words. As his personages 
act upon principles arising from genuine passion, very little mo- 
dified by particular forms, their pleasures and vexations are com- 


* Written in 1765, 
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municable at all times and to all places; they are natural, and 
therefore durable. The stream of time, which is continually 
washing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury 
by the adamant of SHaksrzars.’""—Johnson’s Preface. 


—- —_—____—. 


5.—JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

Tue believers in the pregnancy of this antique virgin might 
have cited, in support of its possibility, the case of the mother of 
Dr. John Dover, the author of a tragedy, published in 1667, 
called the ‘* Roman Generals.” Mrs. Dover certainly performed 
what Joanna only promised, i. e. produced a child in her old 
age; but not, I presume; as Joanna likewise promised, without . 
the assistance of aman. A MS, note in a copy of a collection of 
verses on the Cotswold Games, the property of Mr. Gilchrist, the 
able defender of Old Ben, says, ‘“‘ Dr. John Dover was born in the 
sixty-second year of his mother’s age, as his own daughter, now 
living (anno 1747) attests, who is wife to Mr. Cordwell, the city 
carpenter.” 


6.—MACBETH. 

Tue arguments, says Johnson, by which Lady Macbeth per- 
suades her husband to the murder of Duncan, afford a striking 
proof of Shakspeare’s knowledge of human nature. She urges the 
excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea, which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated, sometimes the 
housebreaker, and sometimes the conqueror; but this sophism 
Macbeth has for ever destroyed in a line and a half, of whichit 
may almost be said, that they ought to bestow immortality on the 
author though all his other productions had been lost :— 

‘« I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Great Ormond Street, Dance, Jun. 
llth March, 1815. 

*,* As the following errata in the last <‘ Collector’ entirely 
perverts the sense of the passages in which they occur, the reader 
is requested to correct them. , 
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P. 98, 1. 18, for an annotation, r. no annotation. 

P. 100, 1. 25, dele, ‘* we think it not genteel to go to the 
bridal-bed with gloves on.” * 

P. 105, 1. 1, for ** That there was a knave,” rv. ‘* That there 
was scarce a knave.” 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, | 
Tue enclosed I found near to a newspaper-office in Catherine 
Street, should you think it worthy a place in your Magazine, in- 
sert jt. 


Touchstone the Younger. 


JOURNAL OF A MODERN CRITIC. 


Sunday.—Did not rise till late—Mrs. Sudds refusing to send 
home my clean linen till I had paid my last month's washing bill, 
amounting to one shilling and three- pence three-farthings—rather 
extravagant that—asked iny landlady for a small loan—refused—~ 
reminded me of my arrears to her for rent.—Thought of my 
silver snuff-box, given to me by Mrs. » the actress—sent it 
to Mrs. Sudds as a pledge.—Redeemed my clean linen—dressed, 
and went in search of a breakfast. Met my friend P ; dined 
with him—praised his Madeira—drank three bottles—extelled his 
Galvanic experiments—swore he was a better singer than Braham, 
and superior to Mathews as a mimic. Mrs. P. applauded: my 
sagacity—she smiled—I laughed (in my slieve). Borrowed a 
pound note—staggered home to bed. 

Monday.—Forged a letter from France *, giving an account of 
the Allies entering Paris—dethronement of Bonaparte, and recall 
of the Bourbons. ‘Took it to the office, Herarp of my fame— 
breakfasted with the old Parson—made me promise tv cut up Kean 
and applaud Young. Went to Mrs. Sudds—changed my one 
pound note—redeemed my snuff-box. Dined with my friend E.— 


* This journal must have been written some time.—An article similar to 
the above did actually appear in a morning paper, published in Catherine 


Street, more than a month before it really took place—the man is a prophet 
as well as a critic, 
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favourite dinner, roast leg of pork and plum-pudding—afte 
dinner fell fast asleep—awoke at 10 o’clock—too late for the 
theatre—thought it was the Cabinet at Covent Garden—made ap 
article—praised Sinclair's manner of singing the Pollaca—encored 
twice—sent it to the paper—went to the Harp *—had a little got. 
Retired to bed—half and half. 

Tuesday. Forged another letter from Paris—old Parson would 
not bite—abused me for my last-night’s critique—told me the 
opera was the English Fleet, not the Cabinet; and instead of Mr. 
Sinclair being encored twice, he did not repeat a single song— 
devil of a mistake that. Went home—received a cod’s head anj 
shoulders from: my friend W , the comedian—sent it imme. 
diately to the Parson to appease his anger. Called on W—, 
thanked him for his present, and invited myself to dine with him 
—Tom Belcher of the party—got rather muzzey. Went to Druy 
—delighted with Kean’s Shylock—heard he was very liberal—sorry 
the parson won't let me praise him—cut him up {—and—O— 
Launcellot, shabby fellow, that—never invited me to dinner— 
Finished the day at the Harp—got drunk—realed home at one. 

Wednesday. Engaged to dine with my friend Charley I 
One pound note all gone—no clean shirt—nankeen breeches 
dingy as my-hat. Sent to my friend Lavender for the loan of a 
shilling—engaged at Queen Square—in great distress—afraid to 
send to the office, too much in debt there already. A lucky 
thought—borrowed a clean handkerchief of my landlady ; but- 
toned up close, and set off for Brompton—dinner on table—all 
the theatrical talent of the day there—rather alarmed—thought of 
Barrymore and Wathen—dinner over—M s asked for my snufl- 
box—read the superscription—** Gift of a friend’’—he laughed— 
returned it me—told me “till that moment did'nt know I hada 
friend’—loud laugh—swallowed a bumper of Madeira—wished 
myself safe out of the house—resolved to cut up the mimic the 
first opportunity—took another bumper of Madeira—pleaded in- 
disposition, and retired. Went to Covent Garden—saw C—— 


* A pot-house in Russel Street. 
+ A half-quartern. 


t He uses this phrase so often one would suppose him the son of a butcher. 
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in Alexander—cut him .up—sent it to the paper.—Went to bed 
sober!!! 

Thursday. Received an invitation to dine with C ; 
sorry I did not praise his Alexander—accepted his invitation— 
saw the Herald, Post, and other papers in his study—about to 
retire—met Mr. C. with a horse-whip in his hand—trembled from 
head to foot—thought again of Barrymore and Wathen *—shook 
hands with him—spent a pleasant day—borrowed a £5 note— 
went to the Harp, changed it, and * * * * * * 

Friday. Awoke at five in the evening—found myself in a cellar 
in Diot Street—knew the place well—saw Fanny smoking her 
~ pipe in the corner—took some gin with her—gave her a shilling— 
went to Covent Garden—saw C -s Othello—thought of 
Kean's superior excellence—thrust my hands into my breeches 
pockets—felt the former’s notes, and instantly forgot Kean.— 
Went to the office, recanted what I said of C the day 
before ; told my readers I had deceived them and myself; and 
that Mr. C- was a liberal—I mean, a great actor. Coming 
out was met by O y, the comedian—accused me of defama- 
tion; called me a r e of literature; shook me violently ; 
nearly strangled me—went in search of my friend L———r, 
found him at the Harp; told him to apprehend Launcellet the 
next morning—got drunk as usual—bed— 

Saturday. L—r called early ; told me he had sarv'd Laun- 
cellot. Got up—dressed myself—looked in the glass—thought 
my clothes as filthy as my name—sent for Cohen, the Jew—bor- 
rowed a suit of black—made me deposit six pounds and my snuff- 
box—walked with my friend L r to Queen Square. Swore 
to every thing—Launcellot offered bail—I trembled from head to 
foot—thought of Gifford and my disgrace in the court of King’s 
Bench—muttered the word America—allegiance forsworn—and 
when the magistrate, after much entreaty, persuaded Launcellot 
to apologise, I accepted it—embraced my friend L r— 
rushed out of court, nor did I stop till I was safely seated by 
Fanny, in our cellar, No. —, Diot Street, St. Giles’s. 


* I do not know exactly what he means by Barrymore and Wathen, unless 
it be that these gentlemen caned a critic as respectable as himself. 
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THE HISTORY OF MONJOY AND MADAM D’ESCOMBAS. 
, A TRUE STORY. 

A citizen of Paris, who though he could not amass wealt), 
for the acquisition whereof he had an inordinate passion, made, 
by his unwearied efforts, wherewithal ‘to maintain his small fa. 
mily handsomely. He had a daughter, whose beauty seemed to 
be the gift of heaven, bestowed upon her to increase the happi. 
ness of mankind, though it proved in the end so fatal to herself, 
her lover, and her husband. Monsieur D'Escombas, a citizey 
advanced in years, could not behold this brilliant beauty withou 
desire. The father of Isabella, for that was the name of the 
young lady, was highly pleased at mecting with so advantageou: 
a match for his daughter, as old D’'Escombas was very rich, and 
willing to take her without a portion; which circumstance wa: 
sufficient, in the opinion of a man whose ruling passion wasa 
sordid attachment to interest, to atone for the want of person, 
virtue, sense, and every other qualification. Isabella, who had 
no other alternative but the choice of a convent or Mr. DE: 
combas, preferred being consigned to his monumental arms, to 
being, as it were, buried alive in the melancholy gloom of a con 
vent. The consequence of this unnatural union were such a 
might be expected. As Madam D’Escombas in secret loathed 
her husband, her temper was in a short time soured by living 
with him, and she totally lost that ingenuous turn of mind and 
virtuous disposition which she had received from nature. Certain 
it is, that a woman's virtue is never in greater danger than when 
she is married to a man she dislikes; in such a case, to adhere 
strictly to the Jaws of honour is almost incompatible with the 
weakness of human nature. Madam D'Escombas was courted 
by several young gentlemen of an amiable figure and genteel ad- 
dress ; and it was not long before her affections were entirely fixed 
by Monjoy, an engineer, who was equally remarkable for the 
gentility of his person, and the politeness of his behaviour 
There is not a city in the world where maryied women live with 
Jess restraint than in Paris; nothing is more common there than 
for a lady to have a declared gallant, if I may be ellowed the es- 
pression; insomuch, that women in that gay and fashionable 
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place, may be justly said to change their condition for the reason 
assigned by Lady ‘Townly in the play, namely, to take off that 
restraint from their pleasures which they lie under when single. 
Monsicur D’Escombas was highly mortified to see Monjoy in such 
high favour with his wife; yet he did not know how to get rid of 
him, though he had not the least doubt that he dishonoured his 
bed. On the other hand, Madam D’Escombas and Monjoy, who 
looked upon the old man as an obstacle to their pleasures, were 
impatient for his death; and the lover often declared, in the pre- 
sence of his mistress, that he wa: resolved to remove the man 
who stood between him and the happiness of @alling her his own. 
In a word, he plainly discovered his intention of agsassinating her 
husband; and she, by keeping the secret, seemed tO give a tacit 
consent to his wicked purpose. Their design was to marty pub- 
licly, as soon as they could despatch a man who was equally odious 
to them both, as a spy, who watched all their motions, and kept 
them under constant restraint. It was not long before Monjoy 
had the opportunity he wished for. He happened, accidentally, 
to sup with the husband of his mistress at a house not far from 
the Luxemburgh palace, and desired him to take a walk with 
him in the garden belonging to it; which the old man, who 
dreaded Monjoy as much as he hated him, did not dare to decline. 
In their way thither Monjoy found some pretence to quarrel with 
him, and having jostled him down, just as they came to the steps 
at the entrance of the garden, stabbed him several times in the 
back, and left. him there breathless, and covered all over with 
wounds, which were given in such a manner as made it evident 
to every body that he had been treacherously killed. It has been 
justly observed, that murderers often run headlong into the pu- 


nishment which they have incurred by their crime; and the eon- 


duct of Monjoy shews this observation to be just. No sooner had 
he committed the barbarous action above-mentioned, but he went 
to a commissary, whose office is much the same in France with 


that of a justice of peace in England, and declared, upon oath, | 


that he had killed D’Escombas in his own defence. The commis- 
sary was at first satisfied with his account, and would have: dis« 
missed him; but Monjoy being in a great flutter, and continuing 


to speak, dropped some werds which gave the commissary a suspi- 
Vou. VIL 2E 
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cion of his guilt. He accordingly sent for the body, and his sus. 
picions were confirmed by a view of it. The ‘assassin was there. 
fore committed to the Chatelet, which is the city prison at Paris, 
as Newgate is here. The body was likewise sent there, according 
to custom, and exposed to public view, that the relations and 
friends of the deceased might come and lay claim to it. No 
sooner was Madam D'Escombas informed of the confinement of 
her lover, but, blinded with her passion, she went to visit him 
in prison, and was there detained upon suspicion of being an ac- 
complice in the murder. | 

In the prison Madam D'Escombas and her gallant plunged deep 
in guilty joys; and achild, whose education Madam Adelaid took 
charge of, after the tragical death of these lovers, was the fruit 
of their unlawful amours. Monjoy, though he rioted in bliss, 
and his passion for Madam D’Escombas continued unabated, was, 
however, from time to time, seized with a deep melancholy. He 
knew himself to be guilty of the murder, and had not the least 
doubt but he should fall a victim to public justice; he therefore 
joined with the friends and relations of Madam D’Escombas in 
endeavouring to persuade her to go for England, for he was 
aware of the weakness of human nature; and justly apprehensive 
that tortures might force from him a confession which would 
prove fatal to one who was dearer to him than himself. Madam 
D’Escombas, blinded by her passion for Monjoy, and doomed to 
destruction, would never give ear to this advice; she thought 
herself secure in her lover’s attachment, and never once imagined 
that a near view of death might shake the firm resolution he had 
made never to impeach her. Just about the time the murder 
above related was committed, the parliament of Paris, which is 
the chief court of justice in the kingdom, and without the con- 
currence of which no criminal can be brought to justice, was first 
removed to,Pontiose, and then banished to Soissons, on account 
of their severe proceedings against the archbishop of Paris, who 
had given positive orders to all priests and curates not to admi- 
nister the sacrament to any but such as could produce certificates 


from their confessor. This circumstance procured our guilty 
lovers a year and a half of added life, for that space of time 
elapsed before the return of the parliament; and till then it was 
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not sittin to bring them to a trial. They availed themselves of 
the time which they owed to the absence of their judges, and 
drank deep of the cup of love; but it was dashed with poisonous 





| 4 ingredients, which at last made them both rue their ever having 
) q tasted it. They were roused from their trance of pleasure by the 
3 yeturn of parliament, which was no sooner recalled, but Monjoy 
4 was brought to a trial, and being upon the fullest evidence found 


guilty of the murder of Monsieur D’Escombas, was condemned 
q to be broke alive upon the wheel. Amidst all the torments which 
ia he suffered in receiving the question ordinary and extraordinary, 
he persisted to affirm that he had no accomplices; and the guilty 


a wife of D'Escombas would have escaped from justice, had not a 

, y p ‘principle of religion, imbibed from his infancy, had more power 
i upon the mind of her lover than even the most excruciating 
a bodily pain. 








The confessor who attended Monjoy upon the scaffold, refused 
: positively to give him absolution if he did not discover his accom- 
| tl plices, telling him, in the most peremptory sense, that he could 
, & “4 not hope for salvation, if he concealed them from the knowledge 
q of the world. This had such an effect upon the unhappy man, 
a who was. on the verge of eternity, that he desired Madam D'Es- 
| a combas might be sent for; she was accordingly brought in a 


in coach, and Monjoy told her, in the presence of the judges, that 
q she was privy to the murder of her husband. Upon hearing this 
q she immediately fainted away, and was carried back to prison. 
{ q Her lover was, pursuant to his sentence, broke alive upon the 
7 F wheel, after having made a pathetic remonstrance to the standers- 
; j by; and Madam D'Escombas was about a month afterwards 


hanged at the Greve at Paris upon his impeaghment. C. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, &c. during the 
Years 1812 and 1813. By Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. &e. &¢. Londo: 
Printed for Longman and Co. 1815. pp. 550. 


A cLassicat spirit seems of late to have risen with full vigour 
in this country. The remains of antient splendour first sum. 
moned the attention of our artists and antiquarians; and their 
accounts of what yet remained whole in the wreck of time and 


the devastations of barbarism, excited the general curiosity of the 


literary world, A young poet, glowing with the enthusiasm of 
genius, foliowed the heavy train of antiquarians. His defence of 
the Grecian ruins against the rapacious barbarity of taste, and 
still more his poetical descriptions of fallen Greece, tended 
strongly to awaken the public feelings towards that country; 
which is, in fact, the polar star of taste, the school of all that is 
excellent in poesy and art. 

Dr. Holland, the author of the work before us, has travelled 
over the same poetic ground, but by no means with the same 
poetic views. Indeed it is not very easy to say what were the ob- 
ject of his travels, for he gives no account of the people or the 
country; unless a meagre sketch of its mineralogy is to be consi- 
dered as a satisfactory detail. He skims over sea and over land, 
from Ioannina to Zitza, and from Zitza back again to Toannina; 
but nothing, unnconnected with his own pursuits, seems to 
make the least impression upon his mind. The names of every 
town and river he has recorded with sufficient precision. Moun- 
tains and forests he has noted down with painful accuracy ; they 
could not well escape his observations. But if travelling is to 
produce nothing better than a bare geographical record, these 
wanderers had better slumber in their easy chairs, by their own 
fire sides: the geography of Greece needs no illustration. 

‘Early in the spring of 1812 Dr. Holland set out for Portugal, 
and from thence made his. way to the Ionian Isles, Albania, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and the southern parts of Greece. It must 
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be confessed that the route was not ill chosen; there was ample 
room for much interesting information ; but to the eye of blind- 
ness the sun has no more brilliance than the cheering glimmering 
of the moon, 

The principal object of our author seems to be novelty; and in 
pursuance of this doctrine he has favoured us with a theory of 
earthquakes, which is both new and surprizing. He observes, 


From the information I was able to collect here, the motion or sense of 
motion in these earthquakes is described to be more frequently that of undu- 
lation than vibration or concussicn ; a mode of action which it is difficult to 
reconcile with any of the common agencies of physical force by impulse. It 
was further stated to me at Zante, and the statement is confirmed by the his- 
tory of earthquakes elsewhere, that their occurrence is usually preceded by a 
peculiar state of the air; which some describe as a heaviness or oppressive- 
ness ; others with the stronger expression of a sulphureous atmosphere; and 
this, as it appears, independently of the season of the year. Another re- 
markable fact is, that they are generally followed by rain, a statement which 
I received on good authority as well at Zante as at Santa Maura, and on the 
continent of Albania *. It is not easy to account for such circumstances with 
the idea of a single local action ; and were | to venture an opinion on the 
subject, I should think it much more probable that earthquakes are an elec. 
trical phenomenon ; the effect of electrical movement and distribution, rather 
than the result of any direct chemical agency, as seems to have been generally 
surmised. That great electrical inequalities and changes do occur in the body 
of the earth is rendered by analogy very probable ; and a reference to such 
changes will best explain the occasional extent of earthquakes, their more 
frequent occurrence in warm climates, the nature of the motion, and the ate 
mospherical phenomena which precede and follow them. Fewer lights have 
been yet thrown on this subject than might perhaps have been expected from 
the general progress of science. 


What are we to understand by this? Is not the highly elec- 
trical state of the air owing to the chemical action going on in 
the bowels of the earth; and why is not that agency sufficient for 
the effect ? " 

In these Isles society seems to have all the corruptions, without 
the advantages, of a civilized society. The females are brought 
Up in ignorance, and lead a secluded life ; and even the men do 
not rise in their attainments beyond the middling class of society 


* 1 } i i 
| I did not learn that the earthquakes here shew any particular connection 
with the occurrence of Sirocco wind. 
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in England. The Greek church is the established church of the 


island; but the Catholic religion is tolerated. 
The Romaic or Modern Greek is the general language of jj 
these isles, as well as of continental Greece. 


It seems to be con. 
siderably vitiated by the introduction of foreign expressions: an{ 


in some cases is little better than a miscellaneous jargon. The 
admirers of Aéschylus would not be a little astonished by such 
languageas, ‘‘ Ta complimenta mou,” ‘‘o kapitanos tou briganti. 
nou.” Yet with all these barbarisms, it is infinitely more similar 
to the antient Greek than Italian is to genuine Latin. It is, in 
fact, equally near in its relation to genuine Greek, as the dialect 
of Yorkshire is to the dialect of London. 

After a short residence our author leaves Zante in a large row. 
boat, in which the boatmen stand up, with their faces towards 
the head of the vessel, and make the stroke from the chest, in- 
stead of tu it, as is our custom. 


The day was sultry; nota 


breath of wind fanned the surface of the deep. This lasted until 


six in the morning, when on a sudden, a violent sirocco wind 
arose from the south-east, and carried the boat on at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. His description of the Sirocco itself, and of 
the effects produced by it on the human body, is striking and 
well written. 

The next object of importance in this journey is Ioannina, the 
capital of the celebrated Ali Pasha. ‘The city is situated in a val- 
ley, and stretches along the banks of a lake, which is bounded 
by mountains. The length of the lake is about six miles; its 
breadth scarccly exceeds, in any part, two miles. Near the 
centre of the city it is much narrowed by a rocky projection, on 
which stands the fortress of Ioannina; and on the opposite side 
by a small island. But infinitely more extraordinary than the 
city, is the adventures and character of Ali Pasha ; he is in fact 2 
second Buonaparte, and, though placed in a more confined 
sphere, has shewn the same high talents, and the same vices. 


We shall give our author’s own account of this extraordinary 
ruler, and then draw our infcrences. 


‘* All our attention was at this moment occupied by the person of Ali Pasha 

himself, whose figure formed the most interesting part of the picture that wa 
; F : 1p 

before us. He was sitting in the Turkish manner, with his legs crossed uneet 
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him, on a couch immediately beyond the fire, somewhat more elevated thay 
the rest, and richer in its decorations. On his head he wore a round cap, the 
colour of the deepest mazareen blue, and bordered with gold lace. His ex- 
terior robe was of yellow cloth, likewise richly embroidered, two inner gar- 
ments striped of various colours, and flowing down loosely from the neck 
to the feet, confined only about the waist by an embroidered belt, in 
which were fixed a pistol and a dagger, of beautiful and delicate workman- 
ship. The hilts of these arms were covered with diamonds and pearls, 
and emeralds of great size and beauty were set in the heads of each. On his 
fingers the Vizier wore many large diamond rings, and the mouth-piece of his 
long aud flexible pipe was equally decorated with varions kinds of jewellery. 

“* Yet more than his dress, however, the countenance of Ali Pasha at this 
time engaged our earnest observation. It is difficult to describe features, . 
either in their detail or general effect, so as to convey any distinct impression 
to the mind of the reader. Were I to attempt a description of those of Ali, I 
should speak of his face as large and full; the forehead remarkably broad and 
open, and traced by many deep furrows ; the eye penetrating, vet not expres- 
sive of ferocity ; the nose handsome and well formed ; the mouth and lower 
part of the face concealed, except when speaking, by his mustachios and the 
long beard which flows over his breast. His complexion is somewhat lighter 
than that usual among the Turks, and his general appearance does not indi- 
cate more than his actual age, of sixty or sixty-one years, except perhaps that 
his beard is whiter than is customary to this time of life. The neck is short 
and thick, the figure corpulent and unwieldy ; his statue I had afterwards the 
means of ascertaining to be about five feet nine inches. The general character 
and expression of the countenance are unquestionably fine, and the forehead 
especially is a striking and majestic feature. Much of the talent of the man 
may be inferred from his exterior ; the moral qualities, however, may not 
equally be determined in this way; and to the casual observation of the 
stranger, 1 can conceive from my own experience, that nothing may appear — 
Lut what is open, placid, and alluring *. Opportunities were afterwards af- 
forded me of lovking beneath this exterior of expression; it is the fire of a 
stove burning fiercely under a smooth and polished surface.” 

“* A comparative freedom from Turkish prejudices was one of the most ob- 
vious and striking circumstances in the conversation of this man ; an exemp- 


tion doubtless owing to his birth and the circumstances of his early life, as well 





* Lord Byron thus describes him : 





a man of war and woes ; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 
While gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerab'e face, 


The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 
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as to his sound understanding and judgement. I have seldom known a Ty: 
allow superiority to Europeans, even in points were the national deficiency on 
his own side was most notorious. This temper I never observed in Ali Pasha; 
but, on the other hand, a sense and concession of inferiority, with a consta: 
seeking after information, which might enable him to remedy the deficiencies 
under which he laboured*. It must be owned that his énquiries had little re- 
ference to the principles of government, education, or other moral instity. 
tions; and were often directed tothe mere outline of national power, or to the 
art and inventions of war. But there were many questions also which had re. 
lation to the internal improvement of his territory ; to the construction of 
roads and bridges; the discovery of mines ; the improvement of agriculture ; 
and other points which, in a country like Albania, are of no mean importance 
to the future interests of the people. 

“Our conversation had often a reference to the politics of the day, on 
which I found him well and accurarely informed. It was at this time thar, 
Bonaparte was pursuing his memorable campaign in Russia, in all the events 
of which Ali Pasha felt a lively interest, naturally arising out of his relation 
to the two great powers concerned. It was oby iously for his advantage that 
they should mutually wear out their strength, without either of them obtain- 
ing the preponderance. While at peace, they checked each other as to 
Turkey; when at war, if either were eminently successful, there was even- 
tual danger to him. The vicinity of the French in the Illyrian provinces 
would speedily give effect to any designs they might adopt in that quarter, 
either from views of general ambition, or from motives of persona) hostility 
to himself, which he might be well aware that he had created by his conduct 
at Prevesa, his recent connection with the English, and by other ,cireum- 
stances of less notoriety. Of the power of Russia, and the ultimate danger to 
the Turkish empire from this source, he was well informed ; and he, as well 
as his sons, had felt and known the weight of the Russian armies pressing 
upon the Danube. He understood, too, that all foreign attempts at the re- 
storation of Greece, whether with selfish or honourable motives, must of ne- 
cessity imply a previous attack upon his power; and I believe he was fully 
sensible of his incapacity of resisting permanently the efforts of a regular Ev- 
ropean army. At various times I have heard him converse, more or less di- 
rectly, on these topics ; and in general there was an air of sound judgement 


in his remarks, which implied as well sagacity, as freedom from the prejudices 
of his nation. 





* I have known him with great attention submit to receive advice about the 
improvement of the approaches to his Seraglio. On further consideration, ! 
believe this advice was not judiciously given. These approaches might be greatly 
beautified ; but at the expence of his character as an Albanian ruler, His trué 
greatness, as well as safety, are in the rude magniticence of the Albaniat 
soldiery which surrounds, or even fills, the outer part of his palace. 
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<‘ | happened to be with him at the Seraglio on the evening of the day when 
he received information of the French having entered Moscow. He was evi- 
dently in low spirits, and discomposed by the intelligence. I spoke to him of 
the perseverance and resources of Russia, and the evils that might arise to the 
French army from the burning of Moscow and the approach of winter. He was 
not satisfied by these arguments, but alluded in reply to the pacific temper of 
Alexander, to the mistakes which had been committed in the late Polish came 
paign, to the treaty of Tilsit, and above all to the character of Bonaparte, 
which he justly charact ised as ‘ one that the world had never before seen.” 
He spoke also of the errors the governments of Europe had committed in not 
uniting their strength instead of coming singly to the contest ; and in refer- 
ence to this, told the stury of the father who, on his death-bed, counselled 
his sons to union, by shewing them thut their united strength could break a 
staff, which withstood the single strength of cach. He was animated and im- 
pressive on this subject ; and spoke with little disguise of the probable designs 
of Napoleon, alluding to Turkey as one of the first objects of his future career. 
A story has been told of Bonaparte having offered to make Ali Pasha king of 
Greece, if he would engage to second the designs of France in this quarter. 
J cannot say what truth there may be in this, but for various reasons I think it not 
impossible that some such offer may have been made. Considering the changes 
in the state of Europe, it is useless now to speculate upon the causes which 
Jed him to slight the French overtures, and maintain his connection with 
England during the critical period of the last few years, The most obvious 
reasons were, his knowledge that we did not act upon a principle of conquest 3 
the security of his trade; and perhaps the eventual security of his person and 
treasures, should there be any successful invasion of the conutry.” More than 
once he has asked me what would be his reception in England, if cireum- 
stances ever led him thither: and though this was said with a jocose air, yet 
it might have reference to the possible contingency of his being obliged to 
quit Albania. This passed, however, in a moment of some alarm; and the 
progress of events soon after turned the tide into a new channel. 

** Once or twice I happened to be present when Ali Pasha was listening to 
different petitioners, who successively came before him. This was an inter- 
esting spectacle ; each petitioner, as he approached, knelt, kissed his gar- 
ment, and then proffered the matter of his request or complaint. The man- 
ner of Ali Pasha on these occasions was rapid and decisive. It was evident 
that he speedily formed a judgement, and was not easily turned.aside from it. 
He spoke frequently and rapidly himself, but obviously with a close attention 
to the subject, and a desire of obtaining truth. This promptitude is abso- 
lutely necessary, considering the multitude of affairs that come before him. 
He may be considered almost as the sole judge of his dominions ; and though 
the absence of written law and precedent reduces all cases to the simple con.-. 


sideration of equity, yet it cannot be wondered that business should be re- 
tarded by its being committed so entirel 


: y to the labour and judgement of one 
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man. It frequently happens that petitioners are detained several weeks j, 
Joannina, without being able to procure an audience, each day presentin: 
themselves in the outer apartments of the Seraglio, and each day compelled 
retire unsatisfied. I have several times been applied to, especially during m; 
residence at Ioannina, to interest the Vizier on behaif of different individuals 
but my unwillingness to appear taking any part in such affairs, and the cer. 
tainty that if I assisted one, it must be at the expence of another, obliged nm 
to decline any interference in these cases. : 

“¢ This disposition to manage personally all his affairs, is a striking feature iz 
the character of Ali Pasha, and influences all the concerns of his government, 
From it is derived that unity of system which extends through his dominion, | 
which renders him individually an object of almost mysterious dread to hi: | 
subjects, and makes his power formidable to his neighbours, and to the is. 
tegrity of the Turkish empire. His ministers are such in the humblest sens 
of the word. In his relation with the great powers of Europe, it does not ap » 
pear that he depends on any counsel but his own; and in the internal concer 
of the country, it seems as if there were no will, impulse, or action, but fron 
him. The physician Metaxa well illustrates this by saying that there was: 
cord tied round every individual in his dominions, longer or shorter, more vs 
less fine ; but every one of which cords went to him, and were held in bis 
hand. He added, what I knew from my own observation to be true, that tle 
rudest peasant ef Albania, or the meanest page in his Seragliv, would better 
obtain either favours or justice, by coming directly to Ali Pasha himself, tha 
through any circuitous channel of ministers or favourites. 

*¢ It may further be noticed, that not an individual about him knows equil! 
well as Ali, all the localities of his dominions, the habits, or even persons ( 
his subjects, and the other circumstances which are important to the exect 
tion of justice. Born in Albania, and having scarcely ever quitted thi 
country, in which nevertheless he has been exercised by a thousand vaniou' 
fortunes, his knowledge on these subjects is minutely accurate. Almost ever 
Albanian has been in his presence, either as a soldier, or in some other capaci! 
and there are few of mature age whose names or persons do not come withia 
‘his recollection. I have had various opportunities of remarking this fact. (ue 
day I was present when he was giving a sort of open audience to all classes“! 
petitioners. I noticed several cases in which his local knowledge evident! 
directed the decision, and probably was the means of arriving at the truth 
Where his own interests or passions were unconcerned, it is probable that the 

- judgements of Ali Pashi were generally impartial, and for the most part co! 
‘rect. It is doubtless an evil, that by undertaking every thing himself ma" 

ings are neglected or delayed ; but it is likewise a good that he should - 
‘extend his personal authority, since the suborbinate ministers of a despyl 
system are generally tyrannical or corrupt. 

** The assiduity with which he applies himself to all this business is ve! § 
great. He rises commonly before six, and his officers and secretaries ar sid 
pected to be with him at this hour. There are no pauses in business dur" 
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the day, except at twelve o’clock, when he takes his dinner, sleeping after- 
wards for an hour; and again at eight in the evening, which is his hour of 
supper. I have found him as late as nine o’clock, with three secretaries on 
the ground before lim, listening to the most minute details of that branch of 
expenditure which relates to the post-houses ; each article of which accounts 








he separately approved. His hours of pleasure are also in part subservient to 
the furtherance of business. I have seen him in the gardens of his pavilion 
surrounded by petitioners, and giving judgement on cases that were brought 
before him. Even when retiring to the Haram, he still preserves his public 
capacity ; and in the petty discords of 300 women secluded from the world, it 
is not wonderful that his occupation and authority as a judge should still be 
required. 

“‘ In his habits at table Ali Pasha is temperate, though by no means so strict 
a Mussulman as to refuse himself wine. He almost always eats alone, accord- 


ing to the custom of Turks of high rank, and at the hours already mentioned. - 


His dinner usually consists of twelve or sixteen covers, which are separately 
placed on a tray before him. The dishes are chiefly those of Turkish cookery ; 
in addition to which a whole lamb, provided by his shepherds, is served up at 
his table every day in the year. His appetite is not at all fastidious, and I 
have been told that his couks, in providing for him, take liberties which, un- 
der a luxurious despot, would infallibly cost them their heads. 

*‘ It is a singular circumstance in the habits of the man, that while exer- 
cising the most despotic tyranny, and exciting dread in all who surround him, 
he frequently descends to a sort of convivial intercourse with the Greeks as 
well as Turks of his capital, and accepts of invitations to dinner, or evening 
entertainments, when these are profiered to him. Two or three such instances 
occurred during my latter stay at Ioannina, one of them at a Greek house, 
where | had the means of witnessing. a part of the scene. It was an evening 
entertainment, at which seventy or eighty people were assembled ; the Vizier 
bringing those of his ministers and attendants, whom he desired to be with 
him; and the master of the house inviting many of his own friends. The 
dinner or supper on these occasions is set out in the manner of the country ; 
its merit being estimated in part by the number of dishes presented. The 
Vizier eats and sits alone, the rest of the company standing at a distance; but 
the master and mistress of the house are generally invited to take seats near 
him. Music and dancing are in most cases provided for his entertainment. 
The music is Turkish or Albanese, performed with tabors, guitars, and the 
tambourine, and often accompanied by the wild songs of the country: the 
dances are also in general Albanese, and performed by youth of both sexes, 
dressed with all the richness that belongs to the national costume. When I last 
quitted Ioannina, my friend Mela was preparing to give such an entertainment 
to the Vizier, and had erected a new apartment in his gardens for this purpose.” 


These extracts are perhaps too long, in veference to our nar- 
row limits ; but as they really form the most interesting part of 
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‘this ponderous quarto, we were unwilling to omit them. It j; 


sufficiently clear that Dr. Holland has been completely the dupe 
of Ali Pasha’s kindness, and has understood but imperfectly the 
character of this barbarian. Ambition and cruelty are the most 
striking features in the portrait. A life of hardships has matured 
a mind, by nature vigorous; and fortune paved the way for his 
success in the imbecillity of his opponents. It was thus that 
Buonaparte subdued almost the whole of Europe: we see in either 
the same dark unrelenting spirit, the same promptitude of deci- 
sion; both push forward to their objects, with an utter disregard 
of all moral feelings, and in direct violation of the habits of so- 
ciety ; both possess the same unwearied diligence; they trust litt 
or nothing to others, and drawing around them an impenetrable 
barrier, suffer none to be so intimate with their character, as to 
learn that they are human; abstracted from the world, they 
seem above its failings, for enquiry cannot approach their exil- 
tation. 

Fortune, in placing Ali under the Turkish government, his, 
in fact, paved the way to his greatness; for so singularly is this 
fabric constructed, that even its subordinate agents are little 
liable to its influence. The Viziers, who have sufficient vigour to 
set the Porte at defiance, wage war with each other, and act in 
all respects as if independent of the Turkish power ; all, however. 
contribute largely to the treasury of the Porte, for, however 
strong, it would scarcely be prudent for them to wage war with 
so powerful an enemy. 

After giving a long, though not very satisfactory account of 
this extraordinary character, and of the rude Albanians, his sub- 
jects, our author leads us to Athens. Here, as upon most other 
_ subjects, he is extremely sparing of information, and for no bet- 
ter reason, than that others have gleaned before him. This rea- 
son would be just as sufficient for not writing at all, as for writing 
mperfectly. It would be useless to follow our author through 
the remainder of his travels; all that is most interesting has been 
already noticed. Upon the whole, we may fairly state this to be 
the work of a plain sensible man, who, although sometimes dull, 
and never sufficieritly vigorous in his mind to venture beyond the 
surface of things, is by no means the lowest in the voluminous 
catalogue of modern travellers, Ed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odures.—Virg. Georg. 


a 
LINES TO —-. 


A rew brief years have wing’d their flight, 


(Time on his circle never rests) 


Since Friendship shed its hallow’d light, 


Within our pure and artless breasts. 


Our souls were then as free from guile 
As Heaven's own peaceful vestal ray, 

And underneath th’ endearing smile, 
Deception lurk’d not to betray. 


We sought instruction from the sage, 
And trod together Learning’s bowers, 


Sigh’d o'er the Poet’s melting page, 
And cull'd the Muse’s gayest flowers. 


Early our sun of friendship rose, 
Oh! I had hoped—but that is past— 
Its evening beam would brightly close, 
And sweetly light us to the last! 


And I had thought, when Time's stern rage 
Had nipp'd the bloom of Pleasure’s flowers, 
We should have sooth’d the cares of Age, 


By looking back on youthful hours, 


These thoughts are o'er! too quickly fled 
» the hope which cheer'd my carly dreams ; 
{ mourn thee, as I mourn the dead ; 


For such to me thy mem'ry seems! 


Around my unsuspecting heart 
Thy image had so closely twined, 
That when the links were torn apart, 
A dreary void was left behind. 
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Still, Still, within my lonely breast— 
Though now the dear delusion’s o’er, 
The thought of thee must ever rest— 
But this sad heart can trust no more ! 
Woburn Place, February 3, 1815. 








WRITTEN NEAR THE GRAVE OF LAURA. 





Tue yellow moon-beams coldly shine 
Upon yon lone and dreary bed ; 

No hallow’d tapers deck the shrine, 
Where silent beauty rests her head. 


The evening dew-drops gently weep 
Upon the grave where Laura lies, 

The Redbreasts there sad vigils keep, 
And Echo answers with her sighs. 


No friends are seen, to mark the spot 
Where Beauty sleeps in cold decay; © 

By all the world she is forgot, 
Forsaken by the grave and gay. 


Yet Laura once in pleasure’s hour, 
Was follow’d by th’ admiring throng ; 
All hearts confess’d the fair one’s power, 
All own’d the magic of her song. 


Her mind was pure as drops of light, 
That glitter in the sunny ray ; 

But, ah! she fell from Virtue's height, 
And from her precepts turn’d astray. 


Deserted by her former friends, 
Grief nipp’d fair Laura’s rising bloom ; 
The story of her sorrow ends 


Within yon lone forgotten tomb. 
’ $ 
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Ye fair ones view the lonely spot, 
(For there no weeping mourners stray) 
And mark how soon are those forgot 
Who have forsaken Virtue’s way. 


Go, haste to the deserted tomb, 
Where the remains of Laura lie ; 
Yet, tho’ she merited her doom, 
View the cold turf with charity ! 
Woburn Place, March 3, 1815. 











LINES. 


How sweet are the dreams which our childhood bestow, 
When on Hope’s fairy pillow we sink to repose ; 

No terrors then rise our soft sleep to destroy, 

We dream but of bliss, and awake but to joy. 


For fleet is a glance of the gay youthful mind, 

When on Fancy’s bright wings it leaves Reason behind ; 
While the world is yet new, all seems magic around, 
Till we tread on the scorpion, it gives not a wound! 


How dear is to Age the remembrance of youth, 

When Fancy and Hope wore the colours of Truth ; 

Ere cold disappointment had shewn his stern dart, 

And ingratitude’s stings has not wounded the heart! 
Woburn Place, March 13, 1815. 








EPILOGUE TO THE WILD INDIAN GIRL. 


SPOKEN BY MRS, H. SIDDONS, AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH, 


My wild acts done, and anxious for our play, 
Permit me, gentle friends, a word to say. 
Hard is his task, who must, from year to year, 
Court gaudy Novelty’s unsure career. 


$ 
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We trust that all the London stage affords, 

Or almost all, have grac’d our northern boards. 
For Tragedy—the muse, who has retired, 

Oft on this spot the potent passions fired. 

For Comedy, when she could be obtained, 

We courted Jordan, and the point was gained. 
Kemble and Young have deck’d our tragie stage ; 
And Johnstone’s matchless brogue been all the rage. 
Braham has peal’d his notes, and Stephens mild, 
And Sinclair warbled native wood notes wild ; 
Great Catalani, too, shall close the roll 

Of those whose vocal talents charm’d the soul. 
What have we left untried ? or ever will ? 


Our only pleasure is to please you still. 
Oh! then, my friends, till London, with the sprin?, 
Send forth her rarer summer birds to sing, 


Let us on novelty—on active zeal, 

On your indulgence, found our firm appeal. 

And, as the Indian Jugglers charm’d your eyes, 
With all the novelty of young surprise ; 

So let our Indian strangers, for a while, 

Light up your features to a cheerful smile. 

Then the Wild Indian Girl no more shall roam 
Amid the mountains of her native home; 

But find this spot, by habit, doubly dear, 

And dweil with pleasure, ’mid the mountains here. 








GARRICK, MACKLIN, AND KEAN. 


Wuewn Macklin died, the critic crew 


Exclaim'd, ‘ Lost now is Shakspeare’s Jew, 
His like will ne’er be seen !” 

But now another wonder view, 

To Nature and to Shakspeare true— 


Shylock still lives in Kean ! 
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And Glo’ster too, with Garrick fell, 
No more to rise, as records tell, 
Long sought the world in vain ; 
Till Kean another Glo’ster grew, 
And deck’d with robes and readings new, 
‘* Richard's himself again !” 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 


THE ALLIANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tue Lily long in sadness lay, 
And seem'd by Hope forsaken, 
When Pity caused the Rose, one day, 
From balmy rest to waken ; 
And say, ** We'll vie, my comrades dear, 
This stranger in befriending ; 
Good Thistle, let no peril near, 
Your steely points extending ! 
And oh! my lovely Shamroc, now, 
Its drooping leaves enwreathing, 
No venom to approach allow, 
Your hallowed magic breathing !” 


Befriended thus, the Lily grew 
As fair, as bold as ever! ; 
The Flowers Allied around it threw 
A balm shall leave it: never ' 
While Nature, charmed to see once more 
Her purest favourite thriving, 
To Freedom soon the blossoms bore, 
To whom they seem'd reviving ; 
And said, “* O sister! never part 
The flowers thus fondly blended, 
Till loves thee nut thy Nature's heart, 
And Time’ his: course has ended ye 
‘Vox, VI. 2G 
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TO CYNTHIA, 


‘Waiting near her Father’s Villa, on the Banks of a River. 
FROM THE WORKS OF THE REV. MOSES BROWNE, 


Wuize these close walls thy beauties hide, 
Immured within this guarded grove, 
On the clear stream's opposing side 
The Muse shall wail my hopeless love. 


My love, which nothing can outviec, 
Which never shall a period know, 
Ye breezes tell her as ye fly, 
Ye waters bear it as ye flow. 


And though by adverse friends confin'd, 
The yielding fair I vainly crave ; 

O, bring her murmurs, gentle wind! 
Her image every ebbing wave! 


Yet, O ye winds, her sighs conceal, 
Nor you, ye waves, reflect her face ; 
Lest /Eolus my passion feel, 


And Neptune sue for his embrace. 


Small need ye should her accents bear, 
Or to my view her form impart, 

Whose voice dwells ever on my ear, 
Whose image ever in my heart. 








A POOR CURATE AND A POOR POET. 
BY G. COLMAN, THE YOUNGER. 


Ir Diocesans my rhimes resent, 

Nor take offence before offence is meant, 
The holy Subalterns will pardon, sure, 
A poet who describes a parson. poor. 
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Pinch'd worthies! could a voice so weak as mine 
Breathe fortunes for each indigent divine, 





From fictious verse could stubborn facts ensue, 
You should be affluent—and Poets, too! 


No more should curates bump their Sunday. rounds, - 
Of twenty miles, for twenty annual pounds, 

On nags that make it doubtful which one sees, 
Them or their riders, oftenest on their knees ! 

No longer should distress repentance rouse, 

For having cleav’d to a prolific spouse ; 

Nor should the needy preacher, pondering o'er 
Love's lisping pledges, check his chance of more ; 
And weigh, with rueful face, and lengthen’d chin, 
His goings out against his comings in. 


Then too would I, poetic drudgery done, 

Taste the dull joys of dot and carry one; 

Would dare inspect accounts ; and, bolder still, 
Tax items in a tricking tradesman’s bill, 

Hear the tame insolence, without a shock, 

Of a stiff dun’s loud, sullen, single knock ; 

First, by admission given without delay, 

Surprize him—then astonish him with pay. 

But wherefore rear these castles in the skies ? 

Gay dreams !—that fade when reason opes her eyes. 
Bid reason wake, then !—what does she behold ? 
A Curate, who, ‘ in conscious virtue bold,’ 

Can boast a scanty board, a creaking bed, 

Nine small ones living, and small-beer that’s dead, 
A Sweeting, sour’d by care, to patch his gown, 
And Bible, with the leaves in Job turn’d down.— 
A frost-nipp’d Poet, who, in thin attire, 

Invokes a frigid Muse to lend him fire ; 

Who, when his hat he puts upon his pate, 

Claps a ring-fence around his whole estate, 

And will, when his embarrassments are o’er, 
Have paid his debt to Nature, and no more. 
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EPIGRAM. 
STAT SUA CUIQUE DIES. 


Arniz the first stands mark’d by Custom’s rules, 
A day for being, and for making fools : 

But pray what custom, or what rule supplies 

A day for making, or for being—wise ? 





EPIGRAM. 
PAR PARI. 


Iw an old Rabbi's book, this story is given, 
When Eve and Adam first were man and wife, 
Ten vessels full of speech came down from Heaven, 
Nine out of which the woman kept for life. 


In active powers head, and hand, and heart, 
Adam, no doubt, surpass’d his consort far ; 

Yet Eve had wherewithal to play her part— 
Nine words in ten set all upon a par ! 








EPIGRAM 
ON MISS ALICIA MEEK, 


I tovg Alicia for the grace 

That shapes her form, that moulds her face ; 
For her dark eye and dimples sleek, 

But more than all, because she’s Meek ! 
Why don’t I wed her then you cry? 

Shall I be plain and tell you — 

Whate’er Alicia is before, - 

‘When married, she’ll he Meek no more. 














THE MELLON. 


How hard the present times are found! 
A theme all classes dwell on ; 

When Coutts can givt ten thousand pounds 
To taste a single Mellon ! 





_ 
== 





ON THE AUTHOR OF HAMLET TRAVESTIE WITH NOTES, 
TURNING STOCKBROKER. 


A forger of Notes—at ‘‘ Intrigue,”” an adept, 

By the Muses protected—we once call’d it kept— 
Through ‘* An Hole in the Wall” ever creeping and peering, 
To filch wit and humour for laughing and queering ; 

Whose dealings so vast are, in quizzical treasure, 

He supplies his acquaintance with ample Poot measure ; 
So known for his tricking, which gravity shocks, 

Need we wonder at last that he’s got in the stocks! 


Tartar. 
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C'est peu de charmer I’ail, il faut parler au cour.—De Lilles. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Tuts play, after having been for a long time neglected, has at 
fength been revived, with alterations and additions, by Richard 
_ Wroughton. Though we can by no means praise this altered edi- 
tion, yet still we must wholly dissent from those critics who ob- 
ject to the revival of Shakspeare’s. plays, merely because they 
must lose something in the representation*. That a part of the 





* Vide Examiner's strictures on Richard the Second, signed W. H. 
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author's beauties are lost upon the stage, is no doubt true; the | 
beauties of the language are not so keenly felt as in the steady un- 
divided attention of reading; much that is highly poetical must 
be omitted to quicken the. progress of the action, which other. 
wise would be too slow, and follow the spectator’s mind at too 
unequal a distance. But, on the other hand, the whole is more 
effective, and makes a far greater impression; the fiction be. 
comes more real, from its being actually presented to the eye; |] 
the scenery, the lights, the bustle of the stage, all add to the jl. 
lusion; and a skilful actor will always add to the interest of the 4 
character; that which was before nothing more than dramatic F 
description, thus becomes almost reality. ‘is 

This play has been expressly revived for the purpose of bringing 
forward Mr. Kean ina character totally different in its natur 
from any he has yet performed; and therefore admirably calcu- | 
lated for the display of his transcendant talents. The general 
opinion of his performance in this character is, that he has ex- 
celled all that he has done before. To this we cannot assent, nor 
do we see any reason for thus exalting him in one part, at the 
expence of all his other excellence. His Richard the Third, his 
Othello, his Iago, his Reuben Glenroy, and more particularly his 
Hamlet, are master-pieces of acting; and, although with plea- 
sure, admitting his admirable delineation of this character, we are 
far from being willing to allow it the first place in the scale of his 
theatric excellence. The part is too inconsiderable, too confined in 
its nature to admit of equal greatness. All, however, that could 
be done, Kean has done for the part; and, upon the whole, it 
forms a very high treat for the lovers of the drama. 

It has been objected to Kean by some, that he throws too 
much vigour into the character of Richard; that he is scornful 
and indignant where the author has intended only to exhibit the 
feelings of a weak heart, overwhelmed by calamity. For instance, 
in this passage that follows, Kean speaks with all the contempt 
and indignation of a noble mind, fully capable of measuring the 
injuries it has received. 

‘* Fair cousin, you debase your princely knee 
To make the base earth proud with kissing it. 
Me rather had my heart might feel your love, 
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Than my unpleas’d eye see your courtesy. — 
Up, cousin, up; your heart is up I know, 
Thus high at least, although your knee be low.” 
ACT IV, SC. f. 

Now what is there in these lines to justify the objection of the 
critic? Surely the last two lines are the evident burst of one who 
is keenly alive to insult, and feels his inability to resent it with 
effect. So far from censuring Kean, we think him deserving of 
much credit, for having burst through the fetters of common 
error: to us, at least, the character of Richard seems to have 
been grossly mistaken. Shakspeare has painted him as a weak, 
self-willed, luxurious monarch, as one who knows no law but 
his own inclinations, no pleasure but in sensual gratifications ! 
Yet with all this he has not said that he wanted the feelings of 
wounded pride or mortified vanity; he knew the human heart too 
well. Richard, however weak, was as likely to feel his degrada- 
tion as a man of better qualities. Founding our ideas of the cha- 
racter upon this basis, we must repeat our conviction of Kean 
having rightly understood his author; and must beg leave to offer 
him our warmest tribute of admiration. 

The other characters in the piece were wretchedly sustained, 
with the exception of the Queen, by Mrs. Bartley, and York, by 
Holland, which latter acted not only decently, but well. Pope, 
as usual, raved and whined alternately, by turns ludicrous and 
by turns annoying. He is, in fact, a sort of monster upon the 
stage, a pantomime elephant, who is entirely out of his proper 
sphere, and comes on solely for the amusement of the galleries. 

In conclusion we should wish to suggest to Mr. Arnold the im- 
propriety of filling the subordinate parts with such very miserable 


substitutes ; they completely mar the effect of the whole represen- 
tation. Ed. 


PAST TEN O’CLOCK, AND A RAINY NIGHT. 
ConsIDERING the present lamentable dearth of dramatic talent, 
this Farce is not badly written; more especially if we consider 
that Mr. T. Dibdin is the author. The plot is improbable, yet by 
no means deficient in that sort of interest which springs from the 
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bustle of multiplied interest ; indeed, English farce is in its na-« 
ture extremely broad; and were it not so, would hardly give 
pleasure to a London audience. : 

The plot, from the multiplicity of its incidents, is not easy to 
be detailed, yet we believe the following outline of the whole is 
tolerably correct. Old Snaps (Penley) has two wards, Nancy and 
Lucy, who, according to the custom made and established on 
such occasions, chuse lovers for themselves, which lovers of 
course do not meet the approbation of their guardian ; these are, 
Harry Punctual (Wallack), and Charles Wildfire (Barnard). Old 
’ Snaps chuses for the one ward his own son, and for the other Sir 
Peter Punctual (Gattie), the father of the favoured lover Harry 
Punctual. Dozey (Munden), and Sam Squib (Bannister), servants 
of Snaps, are deluded by the cunning of Bartram (Knight) ; and 
after a variety of accidents, the lovers are successful. 

Of course the chief merit of the piece consists in the manner in 
which this event is brought about; in this there is not much 
novelty, although the whole is ingeniously contrived. 

The language is not much above mediocrity ; puns are plenti- 
fully scattered throughout, and the rest of the jokes arise from 
situation. Not so clever as Hook's farces, nor so dull as Rey- 
nolds’s, it will probably live for a few wecks, and then lie upon 
the shelf for ever. Ed. 








COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 
ZEMBUCA, OR THE NET-MAKER AND HIS WIFE. 

Tuts piece is announced in the bills as a new grand Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance. Of course the piece has a plot; but it is nota 
very easy task to say what it was. As nearly as we could under- 
stand, the story is as follows :—Zembuca (Farley), the monarch 
of Persia, makes himself master of Almazaide (Miss S. Booth), 
the betrothed wife of his general, Selim (Abbott). Upon the 
general's return a reward is offered for his head; and he takes 
refuge in the cottage of the Net-maker, Mirza (Emery), and 
subsequently makes his way into the palace in disguise. He now 
has an interview with Almazaide, is thrown into chains, and 
condemned to death. Korac (Terry) a slave, and the Net-maker 
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contrive to set him free; and he flies to join a body of troops 
that are in open insurrection against the monarch. At the head 
of them he advances to the palace, and, according to custom, 
blows up the fortress, amidst the crash of falling draw-bridges, 
the braying of ‘kettle-drums ‘and trumpets, and the roaring of 
squibs and crackers. 
As the whole is one continued mass of absurdities, we shall not 
weary the reader by entering into a more minute detail. Miss 
Booth and Abbot, and more particularly Terry, laboured to give 
some meaning to this wretched piece of vamped-up folly. Mr. 
Farley, the author, talked as loudly as usual, and looked, upon 
the whole, a very accomplished monster ; yet he certainly deserves 
credit for the way in which he has got up the piece; he is a use- 
ful person in that respect, and if he would always confine himself 
to that department, he would spare us the trouble of inveighing 
against his follies. 


The scenery is so elegant and splendid, that we can only regret. 


it was not applied to a better purpose. Too much cannot be 


said in praise of the Covent Garden management, as far as re- 


gards scenery and decoration; in other respects it it detestable 
in the extreme. 


These melo-dramas are a disgrace to a regular 
theatre, not as melo-dramas, but because they are positively bad. 
We do not object to the. species itself, but to the quality of it; 
besides it takes the lead too much, and has usurped the place of 


the legitimate drama. On this score we must decidedly object to 
the management of Covent Garden, 


Ed, 


—_—_—_—_— 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF. 
1815. 
Feb. 27, Town and Country ; Indian Nuptials; Citizen. 

——— 28, Douglas ; (Norval Mr. S. Penley, 1st time) ; Ninth Statue, 
Mar. 1, Oratorio. 
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2, Town and Country ; Jean de Paris. 
ae 3, Oratorio. 
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Romeo and Juliet ; Fortune’s Frolic. 
Maebeth ; Turnpike Gate. 
7, West Indian (Belcour Mr. S, Penley, Ist t.) Children in the Wood. 
Oratorio. 
9, Richard the Second (first time) ; Midnight Hour. 
Oratorio. 
11, Richard the Second ; Past Ten o’Clock (first time). 
33, Thid.. . cece ccccccceee oe Ibid, 
14, Tdid.. 0.0.00 cecesscvceee Ibid. 
15, Oratorio. 
16, Richard the Second ; Past Ten o’Clock. 
17, Oratorio. . 
18, Siege of Belgrade ; Songs; Past Ten o’Clock (Mr. Raymond’s N’ht} 
20 to 25, Passion Week. No Performance. 
‘27, Jean de Paris; Past Ten o’Clock ;. Valley of Diamonds. 
—— 28, Illusion... ........Ibid.......... Ninth Statue. 
—— 29, Unknown Guest (Ist time) ; Past Ten o’Clock. 


LITT TEE EL Tt? 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


1815. 
Feb. 27, Artaxerxes ; Sleep Walker; Harlequin Whittington. 
28, Romeo and Juliet ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

Mar. 1, Oratorio. 

2, Isabella; Miller and his Men. 

3, Oratorio. 

4, Stranger ; Sleep Walker. 

6, Virgin of the Sun (Amazili Miss Stephens, Ist time) ; Aladdix. 

, Gamester ; Forest of Bondy. 

8, Oratorio. 

9, Love in a Village; Love, Law, and Physic, 

10, Oratorio. 
11, Farmer’s Wife; Sleep Walker. 

13, Virgin of the Sun ; Harlequin Whittington, 

14, Stranger; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

15, Oratorio. 
—— 16, Tempest ; Miller and his Men. 
=—— 17, Oratorio. 
—— 18, Stranger; Forest of Bondy. 

—— "20 to 25, Passion Week. No Performance. 

—— 27, Zembuca; or the Net-maker and his Wife (1st time) ; Sleep Walker ; 

Harlequin Whittington. 

—— 28, King Henry the Fourth ; Zembuca. 

—— 29, John of Paris ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; Zembuca. 


Seeeeeeeen 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


ASTLEY'’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Tuis favourite place of summer amusement opened, according 
to custom, under a pleasing display of neatness and brilliancy. 
The painting this season is white, scarlet and gold, well harmo- 
nized, and tasteful in effect. .The doors were opened to admit a 
crowd of holiday-folks, who closely filled every part before the 
curtain except the ride, which was reserved for feats of horse- 
manship of the most interesting description. The performances 
consisted of an equestrian pantomime, under the title of The Life, 
Death, and Restoration of the High-Mettled Racer. This novelty 
affords a rich treat to the admirers of animal sagacity. The ex- 
traordinary acting of the horse, which goes through the grada- 
tions described in Dibdin's song—** The High-Mettled Racer,” is 
almost beyond the conception of those who have not witnessed 
the docility of that valuable quadruped. At the end of the piece 
he suffers himself to be carried as dead horses usually are, in a 
cart ; and, being thrown on the stage, the magic sword of har- 
lequin is flourished over his head; at that signal he rises with 
stage effect, and being on his feet, beats time to the music in a 
short jig. A real fox-chace, with at least forty hounds, was 
loudly applauded ; and, in short, the pantomime throughout af- 
forded all the amusement the audience could desire. A new 
Scotch Melo-Drama, with excellent scenery and decorations, 
called Sigismorn and the Danish Chieftain, succeeded the panto- 
mime. This production was well received, and promises to be a 
favourite. The Danes landing to ravage the domain of a Scotch 
chieftain, are treacherously led into possession of the castle by a 
warrior who is rejected as a lover by the chief's daughter. The 
lady is betrothed to Sigismorn, the friend of her father ; and in 
the event which lead to the union of the lovers, there was great 


scope to please the holiday-audience. The curtain dropped amidst 
loud applause. 


M.H 
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ROYAL CIRCUS. 


Tus elegant minor theatre has opened with a new Equestrian 
Spectacle, called Wallace, or the Hero of Scotland. The name will 
of course explain to our readers the story and nature of the piece. 
Wallace, the hero of the piece, was admirably performed by Mr. 
Cobham. This piece is followed by the dancing of Mons. Godeau 
on the tight-rope. It is but justice to say he is equal to Richer in 
elegance, and superior in activity. The whole concludes with the 
- pantomime of Harlequin and the Fairy Queen, or the Clown at Paris, 
This piece was extremely well received. 








PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
1815. 


Feb. 18, Comedy of Errors ; Aladdin. 
—— 20, Ibid; Harlequin and Nostrodamus. 
—— 21, Ibid ; Agreeable Surprize. 
—— 22, Wild Indian Girl ; Miss in her Teens; Bee-Hive. 
—— 23, Ibid; Aladdin. 
—— 25, Ibid; Sleep-Walker; Shipwrecked Sailor Boy. 
—— 27, Comedy of Errors ; Aladdin. 
—— 28, Twelfth Night; Raising the Wind. 
ar. 1, (Benefit of Mrs. H. Siddons.) Wild Indian Girl ; Wedding Day ; 
Timour the Tartar. 

2, Hamlet (J. Kemble) ; Fortune’s Frolic. 

4, Wheel of Fortune; Lock and Key. 

6, Macbeth; Highland Reel. 

7, Richard III.; First Floor. 

8, Stranger; Highland Reel. 

9, King Henry VIII.; Jew and Doctor. 

11, Merchant of Venice; Bee-Hive. 

13, Coriolanus ; Timour the Tartar. 

14, Pizarro; King and the Duke. 

15, Cato; Fortunes Frolic. 
16, Othello; Harlequin and Nostrodamus. 


K4 
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The Comedy of Errors, that most amusing of all Shakspeare’s 
productions, has been revived at this theatre, and received with 
much approbation. It is a comedy which ought by no means te 
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be dropped from our stage. The incidents in the plot are alike 
ingenious with the original contrivance thereof. 

The Wild Indian Girl, a comedy in three long acts, founded 
on a German piece by Kotzebue, and licenced for this theatre, 
was brought forward the 22d of February. The story is not 
highly interesting, yet it excites attention; and the comedy is by 
far the best which has been produced at this theatre for many 
years. Zelie, the Wild Indian Girl (Mrs. H. Siddons), is the 
only daughter of a wealthy merchant, Sir Walter Wanderly (Mr. 
Penson), just returned from the East Indies. The native simpli- 
city and affectianate cast of Zelie’s manners endear her to all 
her acquaintance, and render her quite a phenomenon in the 
metropolis; for she not only converses with every one in the 
frankest and most open manner, but tells even the most bitter 
truths in such a homely cutting style, that no one deserving of 
reproof dare approach her with impunity: hence some most 
amusing scenes. Sir Walter, at the opening of the piece, has 
just taken lodgings in the house of Mr. Downright, a tradesman 
who is on the brink of ruin, occasioned partly by the extrava- 
gance of a high-born wife, and partly by misfortunes in business. 
Mr. Downright’s family consists of two sons and a daughter. 
The eldest son is a captain in the navy. The younger, Samuel 
(Mr. W. Murray), a conceited avaricious coxcomb, most aptly 
styled by Zelie, ‘‘ the silly little man.” The latter, on account 
of her father’s wealth, makes love to Zelie, and she, never 
having felt the tender passion, is easily persuaded to promise him 
marriage, with the simple proviso, that when a wife, she will be 
permitted ‘‘ to do whatever she pleases, and to go wherever she 
pleases.” The marriage accordingly is on the eve of taking 
place, when Capt. Downright returns from sea, and between him. 
and Zelie a mutual attachment takes place. The open-hearted 
girl immediately declares her feelings, and the consequence is, 
a marriage between her and the Captain, to the utter disparage- 
ment of Samuel’s avaricious hopes. The old nabob, Sir Walter, 
previous to this, has been so smitten with the persenal charms 
and domestic virtues of Miss Downright (Miss Cooke), that he 
asks her in marriage; and she, to save her father from absolute 

beggary, agrees to give her hand without her heart, for her af- 
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fections have been long attached to Frederick, a naval officer, 
who fortunately arrives at this moment, and turns out to be the 
long-lost son of Sir Walter Wanderly. The old nabob, on due 
explanation, renders all parties happy, by yielding up the fair 
one to his son. 

The Wild Indian Girl passed the critical ordeal with unanimous 
applause, and has since been frequently repeated. It is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Siddons; and the epilogue, for 
which see p. 322, may be considered as an acknowledgement of 
‘the fact. Mrs. H. Siddons, Miss Cooke, and Mr. W. Murray, 
supported the comedy with great spirit in their respective cha- 
racters, and met with merited approbation. 

The prologue, a short neat composition, was delivered by Mr. 
Trueman, and the epilogue by Mrs. H. Siddons. The latter is 
recounting what the manager has all along done for the gratifi- 
cation of the audience at this theatre: a most ridiculous subject 
for an epilogue ! 

Mr. John Kemble made his first appearance here this season, 
on the 2d instant, for an engagement of 12 nights. Age is 
stealing on this great actor very imperceptibly indeed; and his 
acting may well be described as retaining almost all its original 
force and grandeur. Such overflowing houses have not been 
witnessed at this theatre for several years, as since the commence- 
ment of his present engagement ; a tribute flattering alike to the 
merits of the actor and the public taste! In some characters 
Mr. Kemble has been most wretchedly supported, even by those 
capable of doing better. As an instance of this, I may adduce 
his Cardinal Wolsey, a fine performance. In it Mr. Eyre played 
King Henry VIII. in a continued rant of passionate and absurd 
delivery (his Iago of a later night shewed that he can amend this 
erratic style), and Mr. Russel that of Bishop Gardiner, in the 
same manner that he would have acted the lowest character in 
’ farce. Actors who are really possessed of talents ought to beware 
of thus losing all discrimination with regard to the sort of cha- 
acter they perform ! 

Mr. Fawcett is announced to appear on Monday, 20th instant, 
for a few nights. 

Edinburgh, March 17, 1815. J.A. 
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THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
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On Monday, March the 6th, it pleased Mr. Elliston to fall ill 
on the sudden. It seems he was weary of appearing as a foil to 
the brilliance of Kean, and took this clever way of avoiding what 
he so much disliked. In consequence of this whim the following 
notice was given: 

«¢ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March 6. 

‘© The public are respectfully informed, that in consequence of 
the sudden indisposition of Mr. Elliston, who was to have per- 
formed this evening the long and arduous character of Boling- 
broke, in the tragedy of King Richard the Second, the manager, 
in order to prevent that play from being represented in an imper- 
fect state, is under the very unpleasant necessity of postponing it 
until Thursday next, and (in hopes of the indulgence of the 
public on so unforeseen an occasion) to substitute for this even- 
ing the tragedy of Macbeth, the part of Macbeth by Mr. Kean.” 

This evening, March 9, at Covent Garden, the play was changed 
from the Stranger to Love in a Village, in consequence of Miss 


O'Neill's indisposition, and the farce of Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths to Love, Law, and Physic. The change in the perform- 


ance was announced before the doors opened by bills, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


«© Covent Garden Theatre, March 9. 

‘« The Proprietors are extremely sorry to be under the necessity 
of announcing to the Public, that Miss O'Neill was seized this 
morning with such a hoarseness and sore throat, as in the 
opinion of her physicians to render it highly dangerous for her to 
perform this evening. The play, therefore, is unavoidably changed 
to Love in a Village.” 

Mr. Liston also made his first appearance, after an indisposi- 
tion which has withheld him for some time from the stage. He 
received a hearty welcome on his entrance, and played Lubin 
Log, in Love, Law, and Physic, with his usual humour and 
effect. 

The last appearance of Miss Mellon upon the stage was in the 
character of Mrs. Candour.. We understand she now intends to 
play the part of Lady Teazle. 
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The Covent Garden managers are in treaty with Mr.C. Kemble, 
and Mr. Macready, Jun. They are also getting up thé Grecian 
Daughter, for the purpose of introducing Miss O'Neill as Eu- 
phrasia. 

It is reported that the Sub-committee (for which read ‘‘ Ar- 
nold,”” Raymond being merely a cypher) of management at Drury 
Lane Theatre, are about to produce the play of Cymbeline, the 
part of Iachimo by Mr. Kean. 


Mr. Brunton has opened the New Theatre at Lynn. The first 


night netted upwards of €.100. The company is excellent. 


How pleasing it is to record generous sentiments ; and what a 
strong contrast does the following anecdote afford of Madame 
Sessi’s liberality, when opposed to the proverbial jealousy evinced 
of professional talent by Madame Catalani. On the first regular 
night, at the conclusion of the performance, Sir George Smart, 
Mr. Arnold, and some amateurs, were complimenting Madame 
Sessi on the complete success which attended her Italian Duet 
with Mrs. Dickons, she modestly attributed it to the admirable 
manner in which the latter had accompanied her ; and addressing 
herself to Mrs. Dickons, said—‘‘ My dear Madam, so well am I 
convinced of your power to take the principal part, that in order 
to give you an opportunity of exerting your talents to advantage, 
I will with great pleasure execute the second part on any succeed- 
ing evening.” 

Cuorat Fonp.—Braham and Bartleman were pressed to aid, 
with their acknowledged professional excellence, this admirable 
charity; but it-seems ‘‘ they were not in the vein.” Unfortu- 
nately Signor Geni was ill—what could be done! Naldi was at 
length applied to—his refusal ought to be recorded, since it does 
infinite honour to his feelings :—‘‘ I should be most happy to 
offer my poor assistance, but I find it impossible to take the place 
of a tenor when Signors Morelli and Vasseur, both basses are 
in the orchestra: it would appear to the public as if I took 


every opportunity of thrusting myself before them to invite an in- 
vidious comparison ! !"’ 




















